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The Missionary Movement in China. 
Third Period—1860 to 1895. 35 Years, 


BY REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D. 


HE “Arrow war” was precipitated in 1856. It was supposed 


to be over in 1858. But it was not, and it took two years - 


more to fight it out to a ‘‘finish.” Speaking in the interests 
of progress it was just as well that the allies had to go back and 
complete their job. The Manchu dynasty, the official classes and 
the literati had not learned their lesson. Especially the closeted so- 


called “ Son of Heaven” needed to be shaken out of his insufferable 


conceit of superiority to all the kings and potentates of earth. The 


yellow-sanded pathway prepared for his own imperial feet, or for the - 
feet of those who bore him in gorgeous palanquin, needed to have 


the dust kicked up by the brogans of English soldiers before he 
would ever get his eyes open to see that he did not “boss” the 
whole world. It all came along in due time. Pekin was taken. The 
Imperial family, the great mandarins, the famous scholars resident in 
the capital, the Tartar Generals and bannermen, the soldiers and the 


common people, the somebodies and the nobodies all hurried pell- 


mell helter-skelter out of the capital city to avoid the coming host of 
gleaming rifles and red-coated soldiers. The work was pretty 


thoroughly done. China needed the lesson. With anything less 


than what she had got, there would never have been a thirty-five 
years of peace. Not everything connected with that war is to be 
commended. ‘The sacking of the Summer Palace was a piece of 
vandalism. It is not to be excused. Yet it is just what might have 
been expected, for war is no gentleman, 

What concerns us now, at the end of the period, is to contem- 


| plate the results. Itisa dee of progress, of very slow progress 
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guaged by Western standards, but of really great and rapid progress 
for somnolent and lethargic China. It is filled in with various 
notable events, affecting the administrating the empire, introducing 
the germs of revolution in many of its affairs. We shall not find 
China made over at the end of this period. It still needs another 
heckling, but we shall find the China of 1895 totally different from the 
China of 1860. Among the notable occurrences which have come in 
to shape and modify the policy of the empire and the condition of 


the Chinese people we have to include the following: The group 


of new treaties that followed the war;—the establishment of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs ;—the organization of the “ China Mer- 
chants ;”—the starting of the China Inland and other inland mis- 
sions ;—the coolie trade with the Chincha Islands and Havana ;—the 
final suppression of the Tai-ping rebellion ;—the great Shan-si 
famine ;—the opening of embassies to the West, beginning with the 
‘Burlingame embassy ;*-the ‘missionary troubles” so called, iu- 


cluding the various mobs, and the Tientsin massacre intended to drive 


back missionaries ;—events like the murder of Mr. Margary, being 
parts of a general movement intended to check all further advance 
by foreigners ;—the French war of 1884 ;—the two missionary con- 
ferences of 1877 and 1890 ;—certain Western improvements—more 
or less accepted—such as Western battle ships, Western military 
tactics, Western fortifications, the Woosung railroad, the telegraph ;— 
certain movements in favor of Western educational ideas, including 
the sending abroad of students to learn Western languages, etc., etc. 

For the purposes of this present article these various events 
may have their influences distributed under three heads as regards 


respectively—-THe FoREIGNERS GENERALLY, THE CHINESE THEM- 


SELVES, and THE MISSIONARIES ;—some of them making themselves 
felt only in one direction, some in two and others in all three. 


I. Progress achieved by Foreigners generally. 


First of all was an abundant crop of treaties, of good serviceable 
treaties—begotten of saltpetre to start with—but, constituted as the 
mandarins are, more likely to ‘‘ keep”’ on that account. Mandarin 
ethics resolve themselves largely into an equivalent of fistic forces. 
They defer to the man who is determined to do it, and regard him as 
an able and well balanced statesman. Not but what they may 
have their whisperings of ethical impropriety, but such things enter so 
moderately into their own administration of civil affairs that they fail 


to make of them what they otherwise could. The ambassadors drove - 


tandem, but up they came one after the other. Four of them were 
there at once, two of them bound on kicking the door open, and two 
of them waiting till the door was open, whether by kicking or coax- 
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ing. America got in first and bagged the first game of the big shooting. 


With their characteristic shrewdness the Chinese found out what the — 


allies were determined to have, and then made a show of voluntari- 
ness by concediny these things to the Americans first. The Ameri- 


cans got their treaty on the 18th of June, the English got theirs on the 


26th and the French one day later. It was a busy time making and 
signing treaties. The Chinese got their hand in. Then followed 
along later the Russian, the German, the Brazilian, the Spanish and 
various minor powers, and since then there have been other 


treaties—“ supplementary treaties’ and ‘‘ agreements” and “ conven- 


tions” of one kind and another, with this nation, and that nation, so 
many in number, that they now. make a volume. But, whatever they 
are, they have all grown out of that original one evolved out of the fire 
and smoke of battle. These treaties gave great influence to outside 
nations, and by means of their stipulation made them to become hence- 
forth an all-potent and regulative factor in the subsequent devel- 


- opment of the Chinese nation. Good has grown out of evil, abundant- 


ly, just as some evil has grown out of good, but not excessively. 
-The right of residence at Pekin was gained and the first prin- 


ciples of a new code of good behavior were introduced. Residence — 


at Pekin was made a crucial point with the allies, but more especially 
the Euglish. Its immense importance was well understood by meme. 
bers of the diplomatic service. So long as that was refused the Man- 


chu assumption of superiority would be maintained. Grant that, and 


the way would be practicable for all manner of reforms in course of 
time. The Chinese fought against it ‘‘ tooth and toe nail,” as it is 
put in rustic phrase. Their instincts were right that the installation 
of foreigo ambassadors at Pekin would be the beginning of a new 
order of things, in which their own antique and musty usages would 
vo down and under before it was over with. At the same time, that 
installation of foreign ministers there has prolonged the existence of 
the Manchu dynasty. Take them all out, and the dynasty, as a 
dynasty, at Peking, would not be sure of a protracted lease of life. 
It is the presence there of foreign ambassadors and of the vast 
political energies that attend them that has kept in reversal the 
flow of power from the central out to the extremities, to the extreme 
risk of atrophy of the heart. The centripital and centrifugal 
forces of government have not been well balanced. The central 
government has been weak and powerless, the provincial authorities 
shave been too independent and too non co-operative for a really 
strong government. Whatever of dignity and ascendency the Pekin 
government has to-day, comes from those who had to fight to get in. 

The code of good international manners has long been contend- 
‘ing for reform. There has been a hard struggle over the audience 
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) question and over the owtow question. But recent humiliations 


and Western persistence have won their victories. It will not be 


long before the Chinese themselves will be wondering at their 
obstinate conceit and wilful blindness. Far better though would it - 


have been for China if some of her wooden-headed statesman at 
Pekin had been told long ago that such assumption, on their part, 
would no longer be tolerated ; that their Emperor must be willing to 
be seen—or rather that they must be willing to have him seeun—and 
that both he and they must be content with such manifestations 
of respect as were shown to Kings and Emperors and potentates in 
the West, and that zow, this very occasion, was the time to 
begin. Had this been done much present humiliation would have 
been possibly avoided. The words of the ancient wise man hold 
good to-day, “ Pride goeth before destruction and a hanghty spirit 
before a fall.” It is one of the apparencies of to-day, evident from 
the present situation of affairs, that the treatment Chinese statesmen 
have had in the past from certain governments of the West, notably 
the English, has not been exacting and severe, but altogether too 
lax and lenient. Both peeene and the dynasty are suffering from 
it in consequence. 

A goodly number of new ports howe been | and there has 
been a vast expansion of foreign trade and a vast extension of foreign 
influence. Originally there was but one open port—Canton ; then the 
one became five ; and now, at the end of the period under considera- 
tion, we find the five have become twenty-four and still others in 
contemplation. Indeed, every exigency that arose was utilised for 
demanding the opening of some new port of entry and for broadening 
out the sphere of trade. The death of the lamented Margary was 
made monumental in this respect. It led toa new “convention,” 
and another stride was made by foreigners in getting fully into China, 
It is hardly possible to exaggerate the general political importance 
of these new centres aside from their commercial importance. They 
are places where not only commodities are exchanged to the benefit 


of both sides, but where also the Chinese common people have — 


an opportunity, in greater number, of becoming acquainted, even 
though in small degree, with foreigners and foreign ideas, 

On that account any single foreigner in a newly-opened port, is 
@ person of importanee. He is a representative man, whether he 
thinks of it or not. The opening of a new port, even of a small one, 


means the advent of not less than a score probably of those persons 


who are commonly known as “‘ontside barbarians” or “red-headed 
demons,” and, indirectly and occasionally, of a much larger number 
than that. They all start out under a cloud of prejudice and a deal 
of general ill-repute. Thousands and thousands of common people 
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will now begin to study for themselves these live specimens of the 
genus—Hwan Jin. These resident and transient foreigners can 
therefore confer a boon upon the Chinese, can make it easy for their 
own Officials, and can give an impulse to a higher civilization by the 
exhibition of coartesy, good manners, patience and consideration as 
well as of business enterprise and fairness. People who become 
impressed with the good side of the fureigner’s character, will go 
away and tell it to scores and hundreds of others that the foreigner 
has been misrepresented. He is not the rude, overbearing, ill- 
mannered boor that he has been dipicted, but a ‘superior man” 
with the manners and culture of a superior man. His presence here 
will do us good and not harm, It cannot be impressed too strongly 
upon us that in the opening of ports we all have a duty to discharge, 
as well as our respective governments. They can open a port, but 
we only can achieve for ourselves good-will in the port. If our 
governments owe something to us, as we all hold, so do we owe 
something to our governments to make it easy for them to get other 
new ports opened. 

Furthermore, foreigners are to have the credit of starting ali the 
improvements that have been introduced by the Chinese and by which 
they are profiting more or less to-day. ‘hey have not simply 
wrought in the interests of their own trade and commerce. Along 
with that, incidentally and secondarily, they have done a vast deal 
to help China out of the slough where she is; they have sought to 
- enlighten her, and they have labored to point out her mistakes and to 
show her more excellent ways; they have put her in the way of 
securing an honest return of her revenues, at least the maritime 
portion of them; they have helped her improve her army and her 
navy; they have interposed to deliver her when throttled in the 
grip of a relentless rebellion ; they have fed her poor when perishing 
by the million from famine; they have given her standing in the 
money markets of the world; they have treated her ambassador 
with distinguished consideration utterly beyond what the Chinese 
have shown to the ambassadors of other nations; they have given her 
honorable and ceremonious introduction into the brotherhood of 
nations ; and various other things have they done intended to benefit 
China on a seale of unsurpassed vastness. Detailed specification of 
some of these things will come under the. next head, but when 
speaking of them then we are to remember that in everything the 
inspiration, and, in many things, the planning and the execution of 
beneficent movements, are due to the men of the West, who would 
have done a score of times more for the Chinese if the Chinese had 
only been willing to let them. In the future they will be compelled 
to let them. Their temporal salvation depends upon it, 
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II. Developments and Progress among the Chinese. 

For now China had to begin to move on. The nations trod on 
her heels, | 

The infamous coolie traffic compelled her to begin to look a 
little after her own people who had gone to foreign parts. The 
Chinese government did not care to have her people go abroad. 
They passed laws forbidding it. This did not in the least hinder 
vast emigration to Siain and Singapore; it only changed the form of © 
the ticket. A hong man, wishing to send a cargo of emigrants to — 
Siam, issued tickets for ‘“‘ one picul of oranges.” He would sell eight 
hundred or a thousand of these to one huge junk. The Chinaman 
went as “a picul of oranges.’’ This saved the hong man from arrest 
for selling emigrant tickets. He could say he did nothing of the 
kind. He only sent off a thousand piculs of oranges, as his books 
would show. The British government humanely interposed in 
favor of a just recognition of the right of men to emigrate to better 
their condition. So that usage was annulled, and the opportunity 
for a mandarin “squeeze ’’—for that was all it amounted to—was 
closed up. But they got to taking coolies to South America and to 
Cuba ; the outrages were terrible and disgraceful. Through the good 
offices of the Foreign Ministers at Peking, and notably, as we under- 
stand, of the Commissioner of Customs, an embassy was sent to in- 
quire into their condition. [It did not amount to much, bat it did 


‘introduce a new principle—that of looking after their own people in 


foreign lands. And so now the Chinese have consuls in such places 
as Singapore as well as in places across the Pacific. They gota 
new view of what was due to their own subjects. It did very well 
for a beginning. ; | 
The institution of the Imperial Maritime Customs has been a 
remarkable feature in Chinese polity. It was organised against their 
will at the demand of foreign powers who had indemnities to be paid 
them, and who had no assurance they would ever get them unless 
they got foreigners in charge of the receipts. Mr. Horatio N. Lay was 
the first Inspector-General. His place was soon taken by Nir Robert 
Alart, who has filled it with distinguished honor and ability ever since. 
Aside from the collection of the revenue the other benefits of its 
administration which have accrued to China, are more than can 
here be pointed out. Some of them are ably set forth in a chapter of 
Dr. Martin’s “ Cycle of Cathay,” as readers will remember. A vast 
deal of the progress that has been made in other departments owes its 
incipience to the brains of the astute foreigners in that service. If they 
had been allowed a free hand a quarter of a century ago, or if the 
sagacious counsel given by them in such profusion had a tithe of it 


-been regarded, poor old China would not to-day have been. rolling like 
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a water-logged derelict on the high seas. She would have been 
standing erect and strong, and would, to-day, have been the 


arbiter of her own destiny, instead of having it decided for her 


by a syndicate of pawn-brokers from over the sea. 
: The rise of the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company 
— marks an era in national advancement. Such an organisation among. 


Chinese has its drawbacks to contend with, especially when high © 


officials have anything to do with it, and whose cupidity is insatiate. 
On the other hand, it has some advantages arising from government 
favor, but here again it has been a grand beginning, and it shows 
how Chinese capital and Chinese enterprise can operate on a large 
seale when they set about it. No mean competitors are they with 
the other powerful companies which bid for the traffic on the coast 
and the Yang-tse. Give them an honest and fostering government 


and freedom from the peculations and “squeezes” of mandarins 
and they will need to ask no boot, nor any special favors. 

Forty years ago there could be seen in these waters a great fleet 
of those enormous junks, elsewhere spoken of, that made only one 
trip a year to Bangkok and Singapore. But sailing ships came in, 
which could beat against the wind and drove out the junks. In the 
- harbor of Swatow no less than seventy sailing vessels have been at 
anchor at one time. Then came the steamers and drove out the sail- 
ing ships, and now there is not a sailing vessel to be seen here once 
in six months. Into the ownership of sailing vessels the Chinese 
have never entered, though they have chartered them freely enough ; 

into the ownership of steamers they have, aud are learning how to 
handle them for themselves, and ship owners, on a large scale, they 
will some day become. 

A step of vast potentiality was taken by China when she began 
to send embassies to the west and to station diplomatic representatives 
among them. 

The Burlingame cuban led the way. Its real object was 
much misapprehended at the time. It was not evidence of a desire 
to open a diplomatic.intercourse. Time had come for a revision of 
old treaties. The Chinese wanted to gain time and stave off, and so 
the Burlingame embassy was sent to accomplish that purpose by 
transferring the discussion away from diplomatic agents at Pe- 
kin who did know, to cabinet officers at home who did not know. 
It was, however, the inauguration of a great change of policy, and has 
been followed up steadily ever since. Envoys, special and ordinary, 


have become a feature of the Imperial policy. In themselves they | 


are and ought to be very beneficial to China’s interest. That they 
have not always been so is due not to the incompetency of the men 
sent but to the almost incomprehensible inability to: understand 
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situations on the part of the so-called statesmen at Pekin who sent 
them. Ignorance is fearfully expensive. The worst enemies that 
China has to-day are the leaders among them who cannot learn 
anything and who are living a hundred years too late in the history 
of their country. 

Certain internal affairs and internal conditions of her own have 
made their mark on the fortunes of China and of the dynasty. 
Among these may be mentioned the Shansi famine, the Tai-ping 
rebellion, and the long sway of horrors at Pekin. The famine was 
a terrible disclosure of the weakness of Chinese administrative 
economies. Ten million people perished, and their poor pitiable and 
incompetent “men of learning” were at their wits end to know 
what todo. Then as well as now, and now as well as then, a man 
who could be a man and who had some grip in his hand and some 
muscle in his arm, some backbone in his body and some iron in his 
will, would have been worth his millions. The Tai-ping rebellion 
laid low its twenty millions before it had expended itself. The 
paralysed dynasty would have gone down before it if the rebels 
themselves had not been such knaves and fools and had not 
foreigners come in to help them turn the scale. The scars of the 
famine and of the rebellion have never been effaced. It is time to 


begin to study them afresh as determinative events in the destiny 


of Manchu rule. Both of them discovered China’s feebleness and 
utter incompetency to deal with a great emergency when it should — 
arise. Some of China’s enemies have profited by it in planning their 
assault upon the coherence of their empire. They know pretty well 
what might be attempted with safety. , 

Yet these events, though so bloody, or so destructive in them- 
selves, have been less of a disaster to China than the long continued © 
regency of women and the establishment of infants on the throne. 
It was neither one thing nor the other. The ship of state was soon 
to pass through a dangerous strait. She was drawing near it every 
day. She would soon need a man born to rule and trained to rule, 
and versed in all the manceuvring necessary to enable the old vessel 


- to weather such a storm as has not been since the days of the Tai- 


pings. But for that female intriguing it is possible China might 
have had such a man somewhat ready when events began to 
thicken in upon her three years ago. When the fullness of the 
reason for China’s present situation comes to be understood we are 
certain that that too long continued régime of imperial ladies, of 
ancient tutors and tender babes, will be found to’be a dominant 


element in its make up. 
The French war was an instructive event in the period, which had 


its lesson for the Chinese but which they have failed to profit by. The 
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Chinese had learned something of the art of war, and they began to 
put it in practice. The “ black-flags” worsted the French. Then 
- again it became apparent that what China needed most was a head, 
-@ leader, au organizer. Should a native Chinese Gordon arise, a 
- genuine Gordon with “the monarch mind, the mystery of command 
to move the hearts of millions till they beat as one,” and pursuing 
the Gordon tactics, he would soon make an army of Russians wary 
and cautious. The exigencies of the future may originate such a man. 
It is among not only the possibilities but the probabilities of the 
developments to come. The Chinese were elated greatly by the fact 
that the contest between themselves and the French was considered 
generally a drawn battle. “ Hitherto we have been beaten, now itisa 
drawn game, next time we shall win.’’ If they had really and wisely 
goue on and got ready they would not have been where they are to-day; 
but conceit, complacency and corruption asserted themselves, and 
peculation became dominant in the new militarism as it had always 
done in the old, and the French war profited them nothing. 

During the period China made what was, for her, large advance 
in modern progress in various directions, that is, she made begin- 
nings, uf she had only followed them up. 

She replaced her wooden junks by a respectable navy; she 
organised an army in accordance with Western military science ; she 
made dock-yards and arsenals and began to manufacture her own 
munitions of war; she began to recognise the value of Western ideas; 
she put in Western men to head her naval and military operations. 
Already there were the germs of a new and improved China. Ina 
score of directions Western civilization was making itself felt, and 
there were many indications of a happy and peaceful transition— 
though it would be very slow—from the antique to the modern and 
from the stationary to the progressive. There was distressing need 
of improvement in every direction and in every part of the empire. 
China was extremely backward and extremely sluggish, as well as 
extremely corrupt. The “powers” and the nations that could help 
her were sitting on her door steps, importuning for permission to 
remedy her defects, to make roadways through her provinces, to 
tunnel her mountains, to bridge her rivers, to collect her revenues 
and double the amount that should come into her treasury, to make 
her strong and able to resist aggression, to expand her trade and lift 
up her people, and to turn a vast ancestral weed-bed into a flower- 
- ing garden. But China was an ass and could not understand. 


And what did it ail amount to? 


Practically to but little or nothing. The Pekin cabinet and the 
officials of the empire were not anxious for reform. Not only that, 
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but their small tide, won of progress, had reached its flood and was 
beginning to ebb. They felt secure with what they had. They did 
not want Capt. Lang avy longer. They could get along now withont 
foreign help, and some of them looked with hungry mouths to the ~ 
spoils that would come to them if they could get the Maritime 
Customs in their hands. The ponderous fact of the situation was that 
Chinese mandarins, for years before the Japan war, were on the back 
track. Obstructiveness and supercilious disdain were again becoming 
insufferable. Another clash there must be. But if China was to go 
into the fools’ mortar again who was to handle the pestle. The powers 
as a whole? No, for they had divided interests now and were not pull- 
ing together. The Chinese knew it and did their best to utilise it, 
and were succeeding remarkably. Should it be England? No, Eng- 
land could not do it alone as things then were, Yet it had to come, or 
China would settle down into a Rip Van Winkle for another gene- 
ration. That was not to be. Only the storm cloud was to come from 
the East this time. Long before it burst had our papers and obser- 
vant public men began to talk in an under whisper of ‘‘ war’’—actual 
war—carried on with gunpowder, shells and “reeking tubes.” It 
would be necessary to clear the air. 

The missionary movement of this period must remain over for 
another article. 


Pentecost, a Perpetual Possibility. 


BY REV. WM. ARTHUR CORNABY. 


[This article was intended for insertion near Easter, but press of matter 
compelled us to hold it over.—Ep. REc. ] 


_ SI[T has been the custom of the Church of England, and we might. 


Gi, say of the Church Universal, for some centuries past to observe 
or recommend a season of special heart-preparation previous to 


Good Friday. And such a custom is a laudable and useful one. 


But the appointment of a season commonly called Lent, throws into 
vivid contrast the lack of any stated preparation for the great 


- Pentecostal festival, the inauguration festival of the Church. 


If the preparatory time previous to Good Friday has done its 
work, ought not that work to be carried on through a corresponding - 


season, whose climax should be a Pentecost realised as well as 


commemorated ? | | 
In what way is the festival of Whitsuntide to be celebrated? 
Every Lord’s Day, as well as every Haster, is a commemoration 
of an all-important historical event which can never happen again, 
but whose subjective meanings and realisations are to be renewed 
more frequently, even, than once in seven days. | 
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Did Pentecost happen once for all? It was an ideal event we 
all admit. So to the Chinese mind was the advent of the sage 
Confucius, and attended with ideal phenomena, as some Chinese 
books declare. One such phenomenon was that of the Yellow River 
dropping every particle of its yellow mud and flowing along with 
the pellucid clearness of a mountain stream. Surely an ideal 
phenomenon, and one which has never happened since, at any 
rate! No, the Church, I mean the Yellow River, has remained 
turbid for centuries. It is hopeless to imagine it ever being other- 
wise. For there is no hope in the Chinese mind of there ever 
being another sage like unto Confacius. ‘The species was extinct 
with | 

And nowadays, as we keep Whitsuntide, are we not tempted to 
persuade ourselves that Pentecostal outpourings were granted to 
the apostles, yes, and to the hundred and twenty, because they 
formed a species soon afterwards extinct ? 

But while it is not to be doubted that at any rate the apostles 
stood in a unique relation to their Master and ours, does it necessarily 
follow that we Christians of later days are shut up to a merely 
Chinese commemoration of an ideal event, belonging to the ideal 
past, and-as regards present-day incapable of renewed 
realisation ? 

Our hymnologists do not seem to have thought so. They have 
put into our mouths aspirations, prayers, hopes, demandings for the 
Divine largess of apostoiic times. There is a hymn behind the 
-extremest pvint that will be touched in this present appeal. 

As astarting point let us consider the apparently forbidding 
words of our Lord to Nicodemus, recorded in John iii., where the 
old Sanvhedrist, impatient of spiritual mystery, is referred to the 
every-day mystery of the wind. 

Taking the words generally, and interpreting them to mean 
that the Holy Spirit is as inscrutable in His operations as the wind, 
in what direction do they lead us? De we not know that although 
there is much mystery concerning the coming and going of the wind, 
such mystery is daily yielding to patient investigation, and so far 
from being a mystery of lawlessness, is found to be in strict accord 
with laws that are as much a fact as is our present inability to 
tabulate them in every given case? 

What seems to the ordinary mind to be erratic and lawless, is 
fully proved to the initiated mind‘to be quite the contrary. And is 
it not so with the operation of the ever-blessed Spirit of God? 
Shall the great law-giver be Himself lawless ? 

All our researches into nature, that physical outcome of God’s 
thought, prove the existence of law everywhere. And our most 
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sacred researches into the meaning of the first Good Friday, of the 


first Easter, lead us to find there the fulfilment of what we may also 
call law, something which, under the circumstances, could nut have 
been otherwise. | 

In anticipation of the former event our Lord used the word 
must, not once, but several times. And of our Lord’s rising from 
the dead, Peter, filled with the Spirit, says: ‘It was not possible 
that He should be holden of it.” 

Amid the mystery of Love there was a Divine must, which was 
more of a necessity than the normal outshining of the sun, Nature’s 
laws were overruled in those hours of crucifixion. And were they 
not in the early morning of the Resurrection day? But in that 
mysterious atonement on the cross, and in that mysterious emerging 
of a once dead but now glorified body from the tomb, was there not 
a fulfilment of ultimate law that could in no wise be set aside ? 

What we call law in the physical world, then, may sometimes 


be set aside and overruled. But what we call law in the spiritual 


world can never be set aside. ‘There can be no overruling, for there 
is no overruler; rather a supreme law-giver ever acting in accord 


' with His own supreme, unalterable law, 


Inquiring into the origin and meaning of the Jewish festival of 
Pentecost we find it to have been the anniversary of the giving of 
the Ten Commandments on Sinai. Was it not also a reminder that 


_ those Commandments were perpetual, a reminder of the fact that 


the true keeping of those Commandments was the perpetual law 
concerning the acceptability of man in the eyes of his maker? And 
so while we may see certain differences between the words Com- — 
mandment and Law we may safely argue that the Jewish festival 
of Pentecost was not only the anniversary of the giving of Com- 
mandments, but a reminder of the perpetuity of spiritual law. | 

And is this very important element in the Jewish festival to be 
flung aside when that festival becomes a Christian institution? Are 
we not rather to regard the historical Pentecost described in the 
Acts of the Apostles as a manifestation of fulfilled lawP And 
although that law may be presumed to be wrapped in, mystery 
comparable to that of the laws of the zephyr or the whirlwind, have 
we not the highest assurance that emerging from that law of 
‘heavenly things,” there are commands uttered by a wholly Divine 
voice crying in the wilderness, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the orp, 
make straight in the desert a highway for our God,”—-God the Holy 
Ghost; commands which are quite as permanent as the cry of the 
Baptist, “ Repent ;”” commands which are indeed a Divine summary 
of the ever-binding Ten Commandments themselves; commands 
towards supreme Love to God and perfected Love one to another ? 
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Let us, in a seeming digression, consider first of all what real 
prayer involves in the man, woman, or child praying. Surely one 
important element is whole-heartedness. The praying heart is 
surely a heart whose thoughts and desires, to quote a common 
Chinese phrase, are “gathered into one,” the opposite of what the 


Chinese describe as “ three hearts and two meanings” in one bosom. 
g 


A beggar who asks an alms, and looks the other way as he does 
so, is evidently lacking in unitedness of heart. A few light, un- 
‘persistent tappings at a missionary’s garden door, by no means 
argue that a real visitor is standing without, seeking admittance. 
_ And so there are askings, seekings, knockings, which never gain 
any response. There is no settled purpose about them, no prayer. 

Truest prayer involves a heart at one with itself and free from 
distractions which divide its energies. Aud as one heart may be- 
come a glowing unit, so we can conceive it possible for a hundred or 


more hearts to coalesce into such a glowing unit, freed from isola- — 


tions which dissipate its combined energies. 

The greater the number of hearts to be thus united, the greater 
the difficulty of uniting them. The Chinese have a saying, ‘‘ Many 
men, thus little unity of heart.” : 

How is this difficulty tou be overcome ? | 

It is true that, “One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin,” a truth which is impressed upon the foreigner in China who 
happens to be caught in the rain. He is just a man in the rain, not 
a foreigner then. But such kinship, even in far greater matters 
than a common soaking of garments, may not reach the point of 
heart-welding, still less that of heart-fusion. 

What greater “touch of nature,” vibrating through every emo- 
tion, could the hundred and twenty disciples have had than the 
experiences of the forty days ‘provioas to the Ascension? And yet 
the command was “Tarry.” And that tarrying meant far more 
than ten days waiting till a certain Jewish festival. ‘Tarry” was 
but the letter of the command. With that outward and partly 
mechanical word there was inwrought upon each heart something 
concerning the great essentials of preparation, something concerning 
the fulfilment of the two great Commandments, which are one. 

But again must our question be put. What force is there in 
the universe which will fuse into one many isolated, but in some 
measure kindred hearts ? 

There is only one such force, It is Love. The phrase, ‘ One 
heart in two bodies,” can only be used in reference to a pair of 
_ jovers, or of friends elect. And let me assert here that the problem 
of “making disciples of all nations permanent command, 
which we all own to be such—involyes the problem of Pentecost ; 
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and the problem of Pentecost, on its earthward side, involves the 
problem of heart-fusion by means of Love. 

Missionary societies, whether in old time to beathen Britain, or 
in modern time to China, India, Africa, or a heathen world generally, 
are themselves but the letter of the law. The Commandment of 
Oommandments is, ‘‘ Love until your heart is united to that of your 
brother ; Love until the great scove-tasee heart of the Church is 
united to Love omuipotent. 

- That which is of innermost permanency in the Ten Command- 
ments proclaimed on Sinai, and more than commemorated in the 
Jewish festival of Pentecost, has been summed up by our Lord in 


.the one word Love. Love is the fulfilling of the whole law. 


How majestically simple is the Divine law thus interpreted ! 
God has but one ultimate name; that name is Love. God has but 
one ultimate command; that command is Love. All God’s detailed 
requirements are but requirements of Love supreme, requirements 
for Love in its varied aspects. All possible virtues are but so many 
forms of Love, just as all possible colours are but so many forms of 
light. White light may be manifest in the form of the prismatic 
colours; those colours may be combined to form white light. 3 

Colour belongs to light; prayer belongs to Love. No light, no — 
colour; no Love,no prayer. Perfect Love, prayer perfected, for 
prayer ts essentially Love-longing toward God and man. 

And happily the act of praying is a means toward the attaining 
of that perfected Love which shall mean realest prayer. Take, for 
instance, the Love-command to pray for our enemies. We start, 
perhaps, with feelings in which the percentage of Love is small. 
But the continued act of praying bene us into the state of Christian | 
Love and into real Love-longing. 

In Proverbs iv. 7, R. V., margin, we read, “The beginning of 
wisdom is, get wisdom.” And to speak generally, and very collo- © 
quially, the way to (learn to) do a thing is to go at it. The way to 
become a pianist is to play the piano, The way to become a 
swimmer is to get inte the water and strike out. } 

And now let us return to our main subject. The disciples, 
already akin by reason of their devotion to the Lord Jesus, “ con- 
tinued with one accord in prayer and supplication” for ten days. 
The words “with the women” are very suggestive. High above the 
seeming isolation of sex, which may only be connected by God- 
appointed ties of family relationship, of chivalrous and modest 
regard, of plighted troth between one single heart and another such, 
Love-supreme wills to throw His solid rainbow-arch of Love. 

Continuing with one accord in prayer and supplication, such 
prayer could not but bring about a more and yet more complete 
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unity of the multiple heart, until the law of Love and Love- 
longing being perfectly fulfilled, the Holy Spirit of Love supreme 
rushed down in all His potency to fill the heart-home that He had 
caused to be prepared. Such is surely the essential history of 
Pentecost ; law fulfilled on earth through the Holy Spirit’s blessed 
agency, law fulfilled from heaven by the -_ Spirit’s irresistible 
descent. 

Given those conditions the result could not but follow. And 
those conditions are laid down to-day in the one great command. 
ment of our Lord. They are in no wise bygone ideals of a distant 
and ideal age, but present-day and every-day requirements of the 
supreme law-giver, who is “the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.” 

The subject of why the Holy Spirit, whe is Love-infinite, and 
therefore infinite longing-to-bless, should require a human spirit for 
His base of operations, or why results willed by God should be 
attained say through the means of intercessory prayer, and not be 
attained in the absence of such prayer, would give rise to a 
digression of too great a length for the present paper, though 
perhaps even these matters might be found to be promising topics 
for reverent investigation in the light of some existing earthly 
analogies. 

Suffice it to say that all Scripture points with certitude to the 
fact. that, Prayer is the chosen channel of the Holy Spirit's more 
ammediate influences. 

That being so, and we are allowed for the moment to be grossly 
mechanical in language, though not in thought, may we not say 
that. on the calibre of that channel will depend the measure of the 
earthward manifestations of the Holy Spirit’s special energy ? 

What possibilities of expansion, of heavenward receptivity may 
lié in one single heart, who can tell? And, alas, how few are qualifi- 
ed to tell ? 

The mission field is far from destitute of gifted men and women. 
“For to this man, perhaps,” to quote from Ferrar Fenton’s Current 
English version of I. Cor. xii. 8-10, “to this man, perhaps, is given 
through the Spirit philosophic reason; but to: another by means of 
the same Spirit, comprehension of thought : and to a different person 
faith by the same Spirit; while to another gifts of healing by means 
of the same Spirit ; and to another a genius for government; while 
to another eloquence; to another discernment of character; and to 
another a genius for languages; and to another talent for translating 
languages,”’ All these are to be found here among the various 
societies, and to the spiritual source of all sanctified ability be 
the praise, “And yet,” says the apostle, “shew I unto you a more 
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excellent way .... Follow after Love,” that essence of all divinest 
enrichment, that essence of all divinest communion, of heart-ex. 
pansion, of prayer that prevails. The great need of the mission field 
is for men and women with a genius for Love, for prayer. 


When any one heart really prays, that heart is brought into © 


line with numerous laws of blessing, for all God’s promises are 
promise-laws. And from a careful examination, of the Scriptures 
may we not conclude that when two or more hearts unite in one 
Love and in one prayer, a still wider set of promise-laws is brought 
into operation ? 

Whatever may be the possibilities of expansion of heavenward 
receptivity in one praying heart, of this we may be sure, that the 
heavenward receptivity of two such hearts united in one, will be 


greater. 
“Of course, if twice one are two.” 


But will such an apparently obvious equation apply in a case of 


this sort ? 
' Quote your “ twice one are two” to even a dabbler in science. 


He will be able to controvert it with the utmost ease, and he lodges 
consciously or unconsciously, next door but one to the spiritual. 

Let us hear his criticism. Says he: “I take two flames that 
have been photometrically demonstrated to be each of ten candle 
power. The resultant light from two such flames in isolation one 
_ from the other is, I admit, just twenty candle power. But bring 
them quite near to one another as in the duplex burner, and you 
will have twice one making three, if not more. Now take five such 
flames and make them one as in the argand burner, and you will 
have five tens making a hundred or more.”’ 

Yet even such an equation is utterly inadequate in matters 


belonging to the heart. Here is a man, and yonder is a maid. Let 


the outflow of love from each heart be estimated while they are 
isolated and unknown to each other. Then let their two hearts 
become one, and where are our paltry equations ? 

But if the: drift of our argument is toward all Christians 
becoming lovers of all other Christians, in any sense of the word 
lover (and it is, in God’s sense of the word), how great the difficul- 
ties! Yes, that is why we have written the word Love with a 
capital. Nothing short of Love Divine communicating Himself to 
each heart, can solve the gigantic problem. 

_ The great miracle of Pentecost is surely the wonderful fact that 
a hundred and twenty hearts were ever thus fused into one. Such a 
miracle involved the miracle of manifested Love supreme which we 


sum up in the word Calvary, and that miracle of Love omnipotent 
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which we remember in order that we may partake therein every 
annual Haster day and every 


Waster day in every week.” 


Has the “exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward,” the 
power manifest in the resurrection of Christ from the dead, dwindled 
down into impotency? Is it a mere ideal of a bygone age, to be 
quoted now-a-days as a highly respectable and really ideal phrase 
expressing an ancient fact, but a modern fable ? 

If so our whole argument falls to the ground, ‘ Yea, and we 
are found false witnesses to God” in affirming that Pentecost isa 
perpetual possibility. Live isolations! Live petty jealousies! Live 
remnants of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness! Live, 
evil speakings and whisperings{! Live tyrannies and monopolies f 
And let vur unconverted brothers and sisters and the untold 
millions of earth die in darkness as they are dying! Let us just 
keep up the proprieties of going to Church, of a little Bible-reading ; 
yes, and a little saying of prayers! Let us even support a few 
missionaries, for they have a marked moral influence, at any rate, in 
some places, and ‘ commerce flows in the wake of missionary enter- 
prise.” Only this and nothing more. 

But out of the mists of years that are gone I hear a little voice 
singing a verse of a hymn learnt from a mother who lived and was 
translated home enhaloed by a Love anda sanctity that only an 
ever-present redeemer could have lent her. And these are the 
words of the song :— 

O mighty God, thy matchless power — 
Is ever new and ever young ; 

And firm endures, while endless years 
Their everlasting circles run, __ 

We are old enough now tw criticise the poetry of the verse, to 
point out that its one attempted rhyme is utterly false and untenable. 
But the truth of the words? Never! And until we have disproved 
the resurrection of Christ and cast aside all that is more than 
earthly from the memory of saintly lives, until we are prepared to 
erase their epitaphs engraven in stone, and more deeply engraven on 
our hearts, and to cut the word [CHABOD instead, I maintain that 
there is an unbroken chain of argument from the cross, from the 
resurrection, toward the possibility of a perpetual Pentecost. 

If that be so we are brought face to face with the fact 
(considered on its earthward side) that, at any rate in our native 
lands, there is material enough in most congregations to shake the 
world. Not that any congregation or any missionary commanity 
contains twelve apostles in embryo, nor that the spiritual results 
attending the fulfilment of perpetual commands would mean precise- 
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ly the same outward manifestations as those attending the first Christ- 


tian Pentecost. But using a mechanical word once more, if the 
calibre of the united multiple heart were the same as on that day, 
the through flowing power would be comparable to the power of 
that day also. 

Every Christian congregation, as it is, presents ie angels and 
demons the spectacle of an incalculable waste of realisable possibili- 


ties. And thus, what is being done by the whole of Christ’s Church 


militant here iu earth, might be done on a thousandfuld grander 
scale. 

What electrician could effect -his purposes of telegraphy if the 
only wire he was able to procure were one in which every other 
particle was more or less isolated from the rest by the incorporation 
of tiny-particles introduced into.the substance of the metal P In 
matters telegraphic does not everything depend upon contact, upon 
continuity? And are there not elements of analogy between the 
task of the telegraphist and the Divine task of sending currents of 
Love omnipotent through the universal Church into a lust world ? 

And the problem would be little if anything nearer its solution 
were the various sections of the Charch to be incorporated to-morrow 
by mechanical union with the established Church of England, or 


what answers to the Establishment in other countries. Spiritual 


force needs a spiritual region for its exercise. The union required 
by the great priestly prayer of the head of the Church was 


surely a union of spirit. Such spiritual union in Love Divine may 
-exist between members of different and even contrasting denomina- 


tions, and it may be non-existent between members of a Church 
whose pedigree may for the moment be regarded as directly apostolic. 
And, may we not add that a real Pentecost throughout the length 
and breadth of say any established Church would soon hush into 


insignificance all merely denominativual distinctions throughout that 


particular country. 
But the fact deserves to be stated once more, that every i. 


ian congregation, where the members are presumably of the same 
denomination, presents the spectacle of an incalculable waste of 


-realisable possibilities, Suome members of the congregation are far 


from being in any characteristic sense men and women of Love and 
of prayer, which is Love-longing. And of the praying ones a 
considerable percentage pray in semi-isvlation of heart one from 
the other. 

Aud yet we talk of “ mysteries of Divine providence” as the 
secrot of the delayed conversion of the millions around us: an ex- 
planation which might well be our last refuge had we as individuals 
and communities fulfilled the commands of our Lord, and had then 
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discovered that the Church of Christ was not growing at such a rate 
as would compensate for the mere fact of the increase of population 
among non-Christians, 
| What is our Lord’s final injunction? Is it, “Go ye therefore — 
and make disciples of all the nations?’ We have taken it to be so. 
We quote the words as our supreme warrant for missionary enter- 
prise. But do not those words form a pendant command to the im- 
mediate injunction of‘our Lord? The immediate injunction to which 
those words (concerning authority) form a pendant, reads more like 
“Go not.” It was “Tarry,” and is today, anless we are so far 
superior to the apostles that we can dispense with that which our 
Lord saw to be an absolute necessity for them, What despicable 
pride may lark beneath the pretended humility that disclaims any 
hope of a present-day Pentecost? — 

Apart from Pentecost, can any called mission claim to have any 
Divine commission at all? Apart from Pentecost, the text we quote 
as our commission is a mere half-text, a half-suppressed text. How 
long, brothers and sisters, is this more than ——a of our 
Lord’s supreme commission to go on? 

In the examination of candidates for the mission field, should 
- not the question of the candidate’s attitude toward the spirit of 
Pentecost be made the supreme test of qualification? Surely our 
Lord demands this. And there is a question like unto it, Is the 
candidate “tractable, courteous, willing to take advice and to work 
with others ?”? The question is from Dr. H. H. Jessup of Syria, in a 
_ paper on“ Who ought not to go?” And after forty years’ experience 
he expatiates at length on the “disaster”’ one man the opposite of 
this may bring upon a mission, 

And this calls up the searching question for us who are out in 
the field as to Achans in the camp, which in the light of the Acts of 
the Aposties will mean Pentecost-obstructers, And we must answer 
_ it, not by looking around in criticism of others, but by putting the 
disciple’s question to our own hearts and to God the H:ly Ghost, 
“Lord, is it 1?” “Is it who am betraying Thee for the silver- 
pieces of self-will, of domineering pride, of censorious self-sufficiency, 
of isolating dislike to another rather than to his faults and mine?” 
“Ts it I who am Loveless and prayerless, absorbed in secular trifles 
and opposed to spiritual unity ?” 3 

No historic call to the work will absolve us. Achan was a son 
of Abraham ; Judas was called no less than Peter, James and John ; 
Ananias and Sapphira were baptised members of the apostolic Charch. 

The Lord help us to cast out the obstructionist spirit of evil 
from our hearts, to displace and to replace it by personal reception of 
the Love-spirit. 
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Then as to combination ; how shall we begin? Let the answer 
be an easily’ practical and teanible one. It is this: Utilise existing 
friendships. Have you not one near friend, dear reader, who will 
be glad to make existing affection a basis for completer beart-union, 
of Love-longing towards God, towards special individuals who may 
be mentioned by name and towards companies of individnals known 
to both of youP 

And if that special friend be a little child, such an inner prayer. 
league will be all the more in accord with our Lord’s description of 
the ever-contagious kingdom of Heaven. “Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these” angel-associated little ones, these members 
of the upper ten thousand of the skies. Rather must the “ wise and 


_ prudent ” be rejected, for they are far too superior to understand the 


essentials of the kingdom, essentials which are so obvious to the 
gentle-hearted, who own the holy dove, and may the more readily 


welcome the holy fire. 


But are there not lovers whose heart-union may become most — 
- easily a prayer-union? Are there not husbands and wives, brothers 


and sisters, maidens with maiden friends, Davids and Jonathans, 
families as a whole, groups of folks mutually endeared to one 
another, who but need to have their love sanctified into Love, and 
that Love energised into Love-longing toward God, toward others P 
Surely there are in every Christian community and congregation. 
And with definite times when each may meet the other at the 
mercy seat, and with definite and detailed subjects for prayer, there 
will be so many little nuclei ripe for the realisations of a little 
Pentecost. And results will follow in such a manner as to remove 
any shadow of a doubt as to what would happen if the heart- 


combinations were but more universal. | 
But with these little nuclet of blessed contagion here, there and 


everywhere, such prayer-leagues must spread with the sureness if 


not the rapidity of leaven, until the foes of union-in-the-spirit must 
find their true place ; “the scorning of those that are at ease, and 
the contempt of the proud,” will no longer fill the soul of the 
Church; remaining isolations in any given community or congrega- 
tion will dwindle away; and whether on a lesser or more gigantic 
scale, Pentecost become an every-day fact throughout Christendom. 

The question of questions for every non-Christian, is, surely, 
« What is to be your attitude towards the Lord Jesus Christ?” 
And in like manner, the question of questions for every believer is, 
« What is to be your attitude towards the spirit of Pentecost P ” 
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Unzen, scans as a Summer Resort for Missionaries. 
BY A, G. J. 


AVING spent from the twenty-fifth of June to the twenty- | 
fifth of August of 1897 at Unzen, I conceived the idea of 
giving some information about it to the missionary body, 

in view of the fact that I had made my own preliminary enquiries 
in the interior with great difficulty before going there, being altoge- 
_ ther indebted to the kindness of those heretofore unknown to me. 

_ Unzen is situated on one of the numerous small peninsulas 
which the island of Kiu-shia sends into the Yellow Sea, and is 
about*thirty miles from Nagasaki. In the centre of this peninsula 
rises a mountain 4500 ft. high ; and, abont 2000 ft. below the chief 
peak, in two fairly open and airy valleys, lie the three separate vil- 
lages generally known as Unzen,* though the name only applies 
strictly to the northernmost; the middle being called Shin-yo and 
the southern Koji-goku. 

Unzen is reached from Nagasaki by a ric-sha ride of 13 hours 
to Moji, then by small steamer for 2} to 3 hours to Obama, and 
after that by sedan, kago, or horseback up the mountain for an- 
other 3 hours, partly over good roads and partly by bridle path. 
Baggage goes up the hill on pack-horses, one of which carries about — 
one person’s baggage. It is not advisable to walk to Unzen nor to 
start out late in the afternoon from Obama. There are fairly good 
inns at Moji and Obama, where English is spoken and foreign food 


obtainable. | 
At Unzen you have your choice of three classes of accom- 


modation. 
There are three large hotels where you can board from $3 per 


day up. Of these, I believe “The Unzen Hotel” is decidedly the 
best and just like a foreign hotel~known as Araki’s. Next there 
are a group of semi-foreign hotels, 2.e., fitted inside like Japanese 
houses—mat floors, etc., bat supplying foreign food. At these you 
can put up at about $2.00 per day, perhaps less if your party is 
large or your stay long. The names of the best are the Uyetaya 
the Shin-you (3 the Yamoto 3g), and the Miye- 
dori in the southern valley. 

Besides these hotels there are numbers of Japanese inns ‘thas 
will let you their rooms, one or many, supply bedsteads and mat- 
tresses, tables, chairs, washstands, screens, China and the use of 


* Pronounced Oon-zen, the accent equally on both syllables. 
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their native cooking stoves (yon finding the charcoal) for, say, 40, 
~ cents per room per day downstairs and 50 cents upstairs. 

_ In this case you bring your own house-linen, plate and servants 
according to the size of the party. Many do this and take over 

their Chinese “boy,” “amah,” etc., etc. Fish, fowl, eggs, milk and 

bread can be bought reasonably in the villages. Vegetables and 

meat can only be got from Nagasaki, as also groceries. This can be 
arranged as you pass through. The prices of things bought in the 
i country seem about twice the price of the same things in the 
i interior of China. A good thing to take is two or three cans of 
! disinfecting powder—carbolic or sanitas. Upstairs rooms are worth 
ih more than the ten cents per day extra that you pay for them. In 
selecting rooms give the latrines a wide berth. __ 
‘ly _ As to temperature and weather while I was a period of 
sixty days—it was about as follows :— 


First 8 days, all fine, max. day temp. 75, min. night temp. 70. 
Next 14 ,, cloud and rain, do. 71 do. 65. 
Then 18 ,, fine weather, do. 76 do. 71. 
Lastly20 ,, mixed weather, do. 81 do. 75. 


Out of the entire 60 days there were only 5 that we could not 
get out of the house some time of the day. During the 20 hottest 
days the thermometer stood at Nagasaki 10° higher than in ordinary 
years, and the weather there was fairly scorching. 

“Unzen” means geyser. Its name in Chinese is #8 jf. The 
strong sulphur water of the geysers is diluted and used for bathing. 
There are separate baths for both Japanese and foreigners. The 
water is very strongly charged with mineral contents, but their char- 
acter has not been satisfactorily ascertained. If taken at all they 
should not be hotter than the body, only for a minute at first, in- 
creasing say a minute per day, only once per day, and never for over 
twenty minutes. They are likely to produce vertigo and fainting, 
bring out red sore spots on the limbs, exercise a lowering effect on 
the system, create after chills and have other powerful and disagree- 
able effects of various kinds. They have a reputation for the mus- 
cular rheumatism of strong people of a full plethoric habit. No 
weak person should take them without medical advice, nor any per- 
son leave it to the opinion of the natives. On no account should 
the water be drunk. 

There are at Obama other mineral baths of a strongly ferrugi-. 
nous character which are said to be beneficial in debility. _ 

One other matter to be cautious about is overwalking. Many 
people, when they get up to Unzen, are so enchanted with the walks 
and scenery that they go in for excessive tramping and climbing 


and become bankrupt in strength, blaming the place instead of their | ) # 
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own indiscretion. Rain squalls are sometimes severe, and you can 
be drenched in a minute or two. 

It would not be fair not to mention some of the drawbacks of 
this place as a resort. 

For instance, the geysers emit sulphurous steam, and the smell 
of that for the first week or two is felt to be disagreeable. Silver, 
gold and all delicate shades are changed by it. During the day it 
is not always as pleasantly cool as one could wish. There is no 
foreign doctor nearer than Nagasaki unless a missionary or other — 
doctor happens to be staying there. It is a very, very tame and 
quiet place, where not much study of Japanese life is possible. You 
see in fact only a few hundred peasants of the roughest type. The 
level walks are few, and the bare white sulphur rocks mar its beauty 
much by the way they show out here and there. 

Having taken that much discount off Unzen its advantages 
must be stated also. 

It combines mountain and sea air. Malaria is unknown there. 
I heard of no intestinal trouble except that caused by high- living or 
severe wettings. Children suffering from dysentery in the Yang-tsz 
valley lost it at Unzen. People with known susceptibility to bowel 
trouble had none there. I heard of no dysentery. There was one 
typhoid patient who had been suffering at Shanghai before coming 
over. One other light typhoid case sickened a few days after arrival 
from Karuizawa and Yokohama. 
During the hottest days the air got cool at 5.0 p.m. and re- 

mained so till 11.0 am. next day. The thermometer never stood 
over 75° at night at any time. The barometer kept between 26.50 
and 27.0 all the time. 

It is a pretty place—wooded hills, charming valleys, sparkling 

brooks, lovely walks and views, with enchanting glimpses of the sea. 
Climbing ad. lib. for all who like it. 

Good tours*—one-day and two-day—in the vicinity; ; somewhat 
expensive however. A Japanese mountain chair—* kago”—can be 
had by the day, 4 day and } day. Riding horses can be hired. Ice 
can be bought daily. As soon as the rain stops you can go out. 
There is a Post Office. The people were obliging and courteous to 
me. There was no “style.” Every one dressed very quietly in the 
very plainest manner. No rigorous code of etiquette, calling, etc. 
This year (1897) there were sufficient missionaries there to continu- 
ously maintain services on Sunday and prayer-meeting on Wednes- 

day. I wore Chinese clothes all the time, but experienced no 
- inconvenience. You need no paesport for yourself or your Chinese 
servants. 


* Consult “ Unzen and Round About it.” Kelly and Walsb, Shanghai. 
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If any one deems the water supplied for drinking at the hotels 


less than half a mile north of Unzen proper. | 
People told me before I went there I would find the place chock- 


full of Hongkong and Shanghai people, who were very stylish and — 


would make it unpleasant for missionaries. I found nothing of the 
sort. Nor did I find the Japanese there bumptious or uppish in 
their attitude to me as a visitor, as it was predicted to me I should. 

I should say it is better to go about the middle of July and 
remain up there longer in September, or into October if you can. 
It does not seem very prudent to leave those heights to descend 
into the heat at the very worst time of the year. 

I have endeavoured to give, during my leisure, a plain account 
of the place, as near to the real state of matters as possible, so that 
those who‘are seeking a health resort, may judge whether it is the 
place for them or not, remembering that those likely to need medical 
care should be careful about going where there is no physician. 


— 


The Book of Changes. 


BY F. HUBERTY JAMES. 


HE “ Book of Changes ” has been called the ‘oldest book of | 


the Chinese,’ but Prof. Legge | tells us that ‘parts of the Book 

of History and the Book of Odes’ are much older. The fact 

is, that not a single character in the Book of Changes is older than 

the 12th century, B.U. The first mention of the book is in the 

chronicles of the Chow dynasty which began to nae over China 
in 1122 B.C. 

It is, however, not improbable that the Book of tiscali does 

contain fragments as old as anything in the Book of History or 


the Book of Odes, if not older. The Chinese believe that part of 


it is of high antiquity, and we must pay some attention to tradition, 
even when we cannot fully trust a large part of it. When many of 
the books of China were burned by the ‘resolute’ Emperor Ts‘in 
Shih-hwang, B.C. 223, the Book of Changes was spared, because it 
was regarded as a valuable authority on the art and science of 
divinition. Possibly the extreme antiquity of part of its contents 
contributed something toward securing its preservation. 

Perhaps not one of the classics is less understood, and—it may 
be for that reason—is more venerated. Mystery always attracts, 
and here it exists in abundance. One Hoglish scholar has asserted 
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not as good as they desire, a few cents daily will secure a coolie to 
bring some from a spring of unrivalled purity in the Besso valley, 
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that although “ the foremost scholars of each generation have edited if 
and heaped commentary after commentary upon it, one and all have 
arrived at the somewhat lame conclusion that its full significance is 
past finding out.” The Chinese expositors, however, did not think 
that it was wholly incomprehensible ; they believed they had grasped 
some of its meaning and gathered valuable lessons from its strange 
sentences, but they are convinced that much more was hidden in its 
pages, although they’ were impelled to conclude that the sublimest 
teachings of the ancient sages were too difficult to be comprehended 
by the degenerate intellects of later days. 

As at present arranged this old classic consists of four parts. 
The first comprises the Symbolic Trigrams said to have been 
devised by Fuh Hsi, the legendary founder of the Chinese nation, 
who lived from B.C, 2852—2735. 

The second part is the exposition of these Trigrams by Wen 
Wang, the ‘ Literary King,’ who lived B.C. 1231 to 1135. In his 
early life he was a vassal of the dissolute Emperor Chow Lin. It 
is recorded that for rebuking his suzerain he was imprisoned, and 
while he was confined he occupied himself in discovering the 
meaning of the Book of Changes and in preparing an exposition of 
its mysteries and rules for divination. 

The third section consists of a commentary by the pen of Wen 
Wang, the Duke of Chow, who fell under his nephew’s displeasure 
about B.C. 1105, and found himself in durance vile. Like a filial 
son he followed his father’s example and killed time by making 
notes and comments on the mysterious and fascinating Book of 
Changes. Doubtless it was very interesting and enjoyable, as “he 
made it tell of the qualities of various objects of nature, or the 
principles of human society, or the condition, actual or possible, of 
the kingdom.” But an irreverent American sinologue has declared 
that, after all, the work of these ingenious prisoners amounts to 
nothing better than a “ mechanical play of idle abstractions.” 


The concluding part is believed to have been written by Con-— 


fucius. He bestowed much time and thought in the attempt to 
elucidate the wise lessons hidden by the ancient sages in the wonder- 
ful book. Probably it was about B.C. 470 that he wrote his ten 
‘wings’ or ‘aids’ to lighten the labor and assist the minds of 
stndents to soar to the height of its philosophy. Hundreds of 


zealous scholars have followed his example, and while no one thinks © 


that they have found out the teaching of the Yih King to perfection, it 
is everywhere admitted by occidentals that they have been eminently 
successful in ‘“‘ darkening counsel by words without knowledge.” 


These four parts, with many later expositions, make up the | 


authorized and complete edition of the ‘‘ Book of Changes.” Since 
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the days of Confucius at least 2200 explanations of it have been 
composed to aid the student, and yet in spite of all this labor—or in 
consequence ot it—ithe old book is just about as little understood 
as ever. 

The standard interpretation thus describes its first part, viz., 
the Symbolic Trigrams. “The trigrams, or combinations of triple 
horizontal lines alternately whole and divided, are intended to re- 
present the mutual operations of the powers of nature, the sun and ~ 
heat, the moon and cold, the stars and daylight, the planets and 
night. These must all be supposed to be reduced to their original 
simple forms. The two original forms are the result of the first 
division or development of the first principle of unity into duality. 
Or, to put it in another way, the ultimate, immaterial principle of 
being which has existed from all eternity, first developed into two 
powers—one masculine, one feminine—and in process of time these 
two, by mysterious mutual interaction, produced all things.” | 

Other eminent expositors prefer to state this curious philosophy 
in a somewhat different way. They say: “ The Great Illimitable 
produced the Great Extreme, the Great Extreme produced the Dual © 
Powers, and these developed the four powers—heat, cold, light, 
darkness—which are subdivided into the celestial ether—the earth, 
vapors, fire, thunder, wind, water, solids, mountains,” and thus the 
whole universe was evolved. Fuh Hsi invented the trigrams to 
‘serve as it were as an abacus to “philosophize with and indicate by — 
their combinations the mutations and aspects of nature. The eight 
trigrams were defined to represent the interchanges of their elemental 
forces. ‘To unfold things a little clearer they were extended to 
sixty-four combinations; thus ample illustration was furnished of 
the mutations and development of all things, and a basis was 
furnished. by which the devoted student mzght discover a clue to the 
secrets of nature and being. A ceaseless process of evolution is ut 
work, in the course of which the various elements or properties of 
nature, indicated by these figures, mutually extinguish and give place 
to one another, thus producing the phenomena of existence. Here 
is adumbrated the groundwork for the philosophy of divination and 
geomancy, the germs of all science, the laws of all being, visible and 
invisible, All inventions and knowledge are hidden within the 
mysterious symbols invented by Fuh Usi and expounded by the 
‘Literary King’ Wen Wang, the Duke of Chow, Confucius and 
other illustrious scholars.”’ But, alas! the key of interpretation 
was lost, and as a consequence the Chinese were unable to attain 
the scientific knowledge and discover the wonderful inventions 
which have been the admiration of modern times. How foreigners 
found and used the clue to these things, cannot be known to the | 
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Chinese, but the basis, the philosophy, the germs of all, are believed 
to be enshrined in the ‘‘ Yih King.” 

I think this is a fair and correct summary of the views held by 
the majority of Chinese literary men concerning the Book of 
Changes. Job ought to have been the patron saint of students who 
have been blessed with the opportunity to devote happy days of toil 
to the above mass of occultism with its 2200 expositions. It cer- 
tainly requires either immense imaginative power, or a boundless 
credulity to see in these eight trigrams and their variations, pictures 
of the mutations of nature, or illustrations-of the development of all 
things from the original elements. Yet the sv-called ‘ unimaginative 
materialistic’ Chinese regard this book as a marvellous storehouse 
of sound and solid philosophy. 

Baseless as this opinion really is, it is tenaciously held by 
nearly all the Chinese scholars, If it had been simply a question of 
accounting for the book in such a way as to satisfy the fancies of 
students of antique literature, it would have been a matter of small 
importance, but it is far more than that. The influence of these 
foolish interpretations has been most pernicious, It is no exaggeration 
to say that many of the most stupid notions and injurious supersti- 
tions prevalent in China are based—or claim to be based—on this 
obscure book. Apart from the painful fears and anxieties produced 
by vague apprehensions of malignant spirits and unlucky influences 
ever nigh to trouble and curse humanity, there are additional evils 
caused by the orthodox Confucianist exposition of it. For, in the 
first place, it teaches a withering fatalism ; second, if sustains many 
of the delusions which operate so powerfully to hinder progress. 
_ The iron and steel works established a few years ago by Chang 
Chih-tung, the viceroy of Hu-kwang, were located in a most incon- 
venient position, solely out of consideration for the superstitious 
ideas of the scholars and the people. When the buildings were to 
be erected the inexhaustible supply of stone close at hand could 
not be touched, “ because underneath the hill a dragon reposed, 
and it would be most perilous to the well-being of the people to 
disturb him.” ! The loss and waste caused by such geomantic 
delusions are almost incalculable. 

If the misplaced veneration of the Chinese for this old book could 
be destroyed, it would confer a boon on the whole nation. A direct 
attack upon it might not be successful, but a new and better inter- 
pretation of it would be certain to win attention, and in time would 
tend powerfully toward dissolving the prejudice which shuts out 

light and retards progress. 

In Tsinanfu, the capital of the province of Shantung, there was, 
when I lived there, a “Book of Changes Society” which met reg- 
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ularly to compare notes, to stimulate each other in the study of its 
enigmatic pages and to endeavour to transform all its dark sayings 
into sound practical instruction. Ezekiel, Daniel, aud the Book of 
Revelation have exercised similar fascination over some Western 
theologians, and in some cases with disastrous results. It is safe to 
say that as much time and labour have been spent on this Book of 
Changes as might have sufficed to give usall the inventions of this 
century. Think of the wasted time and energy! Any one who 
could divert men’s minds toward more profitable subjects would 
confer an immense and lasting benefit on the Chinese people. 

It is only fair to mention that at least one Chinese scholar had 
a more sensible view of this subject in spite of the fact that he was 
a ‘diviner’ himself. Sz Maz-tsien, of the fifteenth century, said : 
‘* What intelligence is possessed by things spiritual? They are in- 
telligent only through their use by men. The divining stalks are 
but so much dry grass. The tortoise-shell is a dried bone. They 
are but things, and man is more intelligent than things. Why not 
listen to yourself instead of trying to learn from thingsP”’ ‘ Spirit- 
ual’ here means ‘ wonderful,’ ‘marvelous’ instruments and methods 
used to discover the wishes of the gods, or of high heaven. Alas! 
neither Sz Ma-tsien nor any Chinese scholar since his day has suc- 
ceeded in convincing the mass of the people that it is better to trust 
to common sense than to divination. 

Some foreign scholars regard the book simply as an catiint | to 
delineate “ the ever-changing phenomena of nature and experience,” 
but others look upon the whole work as nothing more nor less than a 
‘* hand-book of divination, ” the standard manual of Chinese fortune- 
tellers. That it has been used for centuries as the diviners’ Bible, 
is certainly true, but it is by no means certain thas it was originally 
intended for any such purpose. 

Prof. Lacouperie has expended immense labour on the Book of 
Changes, and as a result he gives us a totally new and an exceeding- 
ly interesting theory of its origin and contents. He thinks that this 
remarkable work—the first in rank of the canonical books of China— 
is the result of a transformation in the 12th century B. C. of an 
older work made up chiefly of documents (probably the oldest 
possessed by the Chinese), very ancient in date, and therefore he 
considers we are justified in calling it the “oldest book of the 


Chinese.”’ 


Like most very ancient literature it is difficult to Lintieretailh but 
it should not be regarded as incomprehensible or useless. It was his | 


opinion that the ancestors of the Chinese emigrated from Elam-Ba- 
bylonia, or thereabouts, to the north-west of China under the leader- 
ship of Yu Nai Hwang Ti about 2282 B.C. He considered it was 
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~ ‘only natural that the early leaders of these emigrants, instructed 
by the culture of South-western Asia, should have been induced not 


only to keep some lists of the values of the written characters they 
had learned and wanted to transmit, but also to continue the 
practice of making lists relating to the people’s customs, etc., of their 
new country. Hence he maintained that the Yih King is not “a 
collection of diviner’s rubbish, but a valuable book, containing 
much information on the ethnography, customs and language 
of early China.” 

The sections ascribed by the Chinese authorities to Wen Wang 
and the Duke of Chow, Prof. Lacouperie held to be for the most 
part vocabulary lists or glossarial explanations of the ideograms 
forming the headings of the chapters. These lists, he thought, were 
probably framed by the early Chinese leaders for the benefit and 
teaching of their followers in imitation of lists used by them before 
they migrated from Accadia to China. They have, he said, all the 


appearance of being a series of notes and documents collected by 


the early chiefs of Chinese immigrants. Hence he affirmed it 


is not a book of fate and prognostics but a valuable collection of 


documents of venerable antiquity, in which is embodied much 
information of the greatest value to the student of ancient 


China. 


This view is one of the most reasonable yet brought forward, 
and if the Chinese could be led to accept it and lay aside all the 


weird and superstitions nonsense they have extracted from the 


strange old book, the benefit to their country would be immense. 
It would be one of the first steps on the true path of science, a 
genuine pledge of progress. 

Prof. Lacouperie’s view has won the assent of some eminent 
scholars and the vigorous dissent of others. 

It may be well to give condensed statements of the views of 


some other writers. 
Prof. Legge regards the Book of Changes as “intended to be a 


_ kind of political testament of King Wen and the Duke of Chow, en- 


larging on moral and social questions, but emigmatically written 


after the manner of diviners.”’ 


Prof. Ch. de Harlez says: “Our system leads us to see in the 
Book of Changes a collection of semi-lexicological, semi-philosophical 


— terms and sentences, sometimes full of reason and wisdom.” 


Prof. Schlezel, of Leiden, appears to endorse the view of Dr. 
Reidel, of Brooklyn, that the old book is a calendar of the lunar year, 
a kind of popular cosmogony applied to practical human affairs. 

Voltaire once said: “A thing which may be — in — 


Ways, is not worth explaining 1 in aby way.” 
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It may be interesting, however, to look at the “‘ Book of Chang- | 
es” as it stands with all the notes and comments and appendices, 
just as the Chinese student has to study it in order to be able to write 
essays on enigmatic sentences when he goes up to be examined 
for his degree. Throwing all the divination and other non- 
sense on one side, what is there left worthy of consideration ? At 
least this—Heaven, the Supreme Power or Ruler of the Universe, 
has foreordained the punishment of the evil and the blessing of the 
good. Reverent, upright, courageoas, generous, prudent conduct 
will be sure to bring prosperity, but heedless, crooked, vacillating 
and mean behaviour will inevitably involve men in misery. Man is 
bound up with the universe, and the laws affecting it also affect 
him, and are the means by which he is recompensed according to his 
deeds. 

The good man’s virtuous ones secures blessing to his fellow- 
men. 
Man has a good disposition at birth, a genuine “ heaven-con- 
ferred nature” to be the guide of his life. 

The husband loves his helpmate in the house, the wife loves 
him who is the pattern for the family. 

A prayer is made “that the king were intelligent, ” for then 
blessing would be received. 

The sage rejoices in heaven and knows its ordinances, hence he 
has no anxieties. 

The concluding sentence of the book reads: “The good man 
prospers, the mean man comes to grief.” 

It is not easy to extract the ethical teaching of the book from | 


_ the mass of obscurities surrounding it, but probably this is as cor- 


rect a summary as the average barbaric Western mind can make. 
When the great Viceroy Li Hung-chang wrote a preface to the 
Science Primers translated by Dr. Edkins for the use of the Emperor 
of China, he very shrewdly tried to justify the employment of 
foreign scientific knowledge by quoting from the venerated Yih 
King the sentence—‘“ Heaven produced spirit-like or marvelous 
things, and the sages turned them to good account.” Thus the 
stagnant old censors were adroitly reminded that their conduct ia 


opposing the introduction of Western science was not ‘sage-like.’ 


If Chinese scholars would only ignore the chaotic symbolism 
and dark enigmatic rubbish of the Yih King and fix their thoughts 
on the modicam of really useful teaching it contains, they would 
become wiser and better men and have a little more time to study 
the things which wait to be employed in the elevation and general 
well-being of their ignorant and — but patient and indus- 
trious fellow-countryman. 
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Some of Professor J, Legge’s Criticisms on Confucianism. 
| GATHERED BY PASTOR P. KRANZ. 
(Continued from June number. ) 
Quotations FRoM Dr. Leacr’s Work oN THE SHU-KING. 


ROLEGOMENA, p. 194. “Who the ‘six Honoured ones’ 
‘were, to whom Shun sacrificed next to God, is not known. In 
going on to worship the hills and rivers and the host of 
spirits, he must have supposed that there were certain tutelary — 
beings who presided over the more conspicuous objects of nature, 
and its various processes. They were under God and could do 
nothing, excepting as they were permitted and empowered by Him; 
but the worship of them was inconsistent with the truth that God 
demands to be recognized as ‘He who worketh all in all,’ and will 
allow no religious homage to be given to any but Himself. It must 
have always been the parent of many superstitions; and it paved 
the way for the pantheism which enters largely into the belief of 
the Chinese at the present day, and of which we find one of the 
earliest steps in the practice, which commenced with the Chow 
dynasty, of not only using the term Heaven as a synonym for God, 
but the combination Heaven and Earth.” 

About the latter point, Professor Legge says in the commentary 
of the Shu-king, on the text: “ Heaven and Earth is the parent of 
all creatures,” on page 283: ‘* What is to be remarked here is the 
style of speaking, which 1s new, and places ‘ Heaven and Earth’ in 
the place of ‘Heaven’ simply or ‘God.’ Woo does not always 
employ this style. In this part he employs both the terms which I 
have mentioned. There can be no doubt that the detfication of 
‘Heaven and Earth,’ which appears in the text, took its rise from 
the Yih-king, of which King Win may properly be regarded as the 
author. Noone who reads what Win says on the first and second dia- 
grams, and the further explanations of his son Tan (the duke of Chow), — 
can be surprised to find King Woo speaking as he does in the text.” 

On page 286 of the same commentary, Prof. Legge says with ree 
ference to an interpretation ofthe Daily Explanation: ‘This would 
confound God with the spirits of Heaven and Earth, which is by no 
means inconceivable in Woo, when we consider the language of p. 3.” ® 


* To the text on that page, 286, Rev. J. C. Hoare remarks in ‘‘ God and Man in 
the Chinese Classics,” p. 16: Then at other times we find heaven spoken of as superior 
to the High Sovereign, raising up good rulers for his assistance: ‘‘ Heaven for the 
sake of the inferior people made for them instructors, that they might be able to aid 
the High Sovereign.” This explanation may be doubted, but it is worthy of serious 
consideration ; certainly the relation of God to heaven in this and other passages is 


not very distinct. 
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But to return to the Prolegomena of the Shu-king, on page 196 
Prof. Legge says: “ There is no hint in the Shoo nor elsewhere, so 
far as I am aware, of what became of bad emperors and bad minis- 
ters after death, nor, indeed, of the future fate of man generally. 
There is a heaven in the classical books of the Chinese ; but there is 
no hell and no purgatory. Their oracles are silent as to any doc- 
trine of future rewards and punishments. Their exhortations to 
well-doing, and their warnings against evil, are all based on a refer- 
ence to the will of God and the certainty that in this life virtue 
will be rewarded and vice punished. - ‘Of the five happinesses the 
first is long life, the second is riches, the third is soundness of 
body and serenity of mind, the fourth is the love of virtue, and the 
fifth is doing or receiving to the end the will of heaven.’ There 
is no promise of rest or comfort beyond the grave. The virtuous 
man may live and die in suffering and disgrace; let him be 
cheered. His posterity will reap the reward of his merits. Some 
one, sprung up from his loins, will become wealthy or attain to | 
distinction. But if he should have no posterity,—it never occurred | 
to any of the ancient sages to consider such a case.” 

“T will pass on from this paragraph with a reference to the 
subject of divination. Although the ancient Chinese can hardly 
be said to have had the knowledge of a future state, and were not 


curious to inquire about it, they were anxious to know about the 


wisdom and issues of their plans for the present life. For this pur- 
pose they had recourse to divination, The duke of Chow certainly 
practised it; and we have a regular staff of diviners among the 
officers of the Chow dynasty. Pwan-king practised it in the dynasty . 
of Shang. And Shun did so also, 2f we can put faith in the coun- 
sels of Yu.” The instruments of divination were the shell of the 
tortoise and the stalks of a certain grass or reed. By various caustic 
operations on the former and by manipulations with the latter, it 
was supposed possible to ascertain the will of heaven. I must refer 
the reader to what I have said about the practice on the seventh © 
section of ‘The Great Plan. Jt 2s difficult to understand how 
the really great men of ancient China could have believed in it. 
One observation ascribed to Shun is worthy of remark. He tells 
Yu that “divination, when fortunate, must not be repeated.” I 
once saw a father and son divining after one of the fashions of 
the present day. They tossed the bamboo roots, which came down 
in the unlucky positions for a dozen times in succession. At 
last a lucky cast was made. They looked into each other’s faces, 
laughed heartily and rose up, delighted, from their knees. The 
divination was now successful, and they dared not repeat it!” 


(p. 197.) 
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~P. 199. “The practice of polygamy, which was as old as Yaou, 
- was a constant sowrce of disorder. A favourite concubine plays a 
conspicuous part in the downfall of the dynasties of Shang and Hea, 
and another signalizes a calamitous epoch 1 in that of Chow. In the : 
various States this system was ever giving rise to jealousies, fac- 
tions, usurpations and abominations, which cannot be told. No 
nation, where polygamy exists, can long be prosperous and powerful ; 
in a feudal empire its operations must be peculiarly disastrous.” 

“The teachings of Confucius in the Chow dynasty, could not 
arrest the progress of degeneracy and dissolution an a single State. 
His inculcation of the relations of society and the duties belonging 
to them had no power. His eulogies of the ancient sages were only 
the lighting up in the political firmament of so many suns which 
communicated no heat. Things waxed worse and worse. The 
pictures which Mencius draws of the misery of his times are fright- 
ful. What he auspiced from the doctrines and Jabours of his master 
mever came to pass. The ancient feudal empire was extinguished 
amid universal anarchy in seas of blood” (p. 199). ; 

P. 200. Prof. Legge concludes this chapter with the following re- 
markable words: “The prestige of China’s greatness has vanished 
before a few ships of war and the presence of a few thousand soldiers. 
The despotic empire will shortly pass away as the feudal one did, 
but with less ‘hideous ruin and combustion.’ It is needless to 
speculate on the probabilities of the future. God will be His own 
interpreter. China, separated from the rest of the world and with- 
out the light of revelation, has played its part and brought forth 
ats lessons, Which will not, I trust, be long without their fitting ex- 
position. Whether it is to be a dependent or independent nation 
in the future, to be broken up or remain united, the first condition 
to happiness and prosperity is humility on the part of its scholars 
and rulers, Till they are brought to look at their own history and 
their sages, falsely so called, according to a true estimate, and to 
cease from their blind admiration of them, there is no hope for the. 


country.” 
From Pror. LEGGE’s PROLEGOMENA TO THE SHE-KING. 


_P. 182. “While the ancient Chinese thus believed in God, and 
thus conceived of Him, they believed in other spirits under Him; : 
some presiding over hills and rivers and. others dwelling in heavenly 
bodies. In fact there was no object to which a tutelary spirit might 
not at times be ascribed and no place where the approaches of 
spiritual beings might not be expected and ought not to be pro- 
vided for by the careful keeping of the heart and ordering of the 

conduct, In the legend of How-tseih (III. ii. I.) we have a strange 
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Chinese people from their first appearance in history .. . 
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story of his mother’s pregnancy being caused by her treading on a 
toe-print made by God. In IIL iii. V. a spirit is said to have been | 
sent down from the great mountains and to have given birth to the - 

princes of Foo and Shin. In IV.i [i.] VIII. King Woo is celebrated 
as having attracted and given repose to all spiritual beings, even to 
the spirits of the Ho and the highest mountains. In II. v. IX. the 
writer, when deploring the sufferings caused to the States of the 
east by misgovernment and oppression, suddenly raises a complaint 


of the host of heaven—the Milky Way, the Weaving Sisters (three 


stars in Lyra); the Draught Oxen (some stars in Aquila), Lucifer, 
Hesperus, the Hyades, the Sieve (part of Sagittarius) and the 
Ladle (also in Sagittarius)—all idly occupying their places and - 
giving no help to the afflicted country. In no other ode do we have 
a similar exhibition of Sabian views. Mention is made in III. iii. 
IV. 5 of the demon of drought ; and we find sacrifices offered to the 
spirits of the ground and of the four quarters of the sky, to the 
father of husbandry, the father of war, and the spirit of the path. 
These last three, however, were probably the spirits of departed 
men. A belief in the continued existence of the dead in a spirit- 
state, and in the duty of their descendants to maintain by religious 
worship a connexion with them, have been characteristics of the — 

“The first stanza of IIT. i. I. describes King Wan after hisdeath © 
as being ‘on high, bright in heaven, ascending and descending on 
the left and the right of God,’ and the 9th ode of the same book 
affirms that Wan, his father and grand-father, were associated in | 
heaven. The early Chinese, as I have just said, did not suppose 
that man ceased to be when his mortal life is terminated. We 
know, indeed, from the Tso-chuen, that scepticism on this point 
had begun to spread among the higher classes before the time of 


, Confucius ; and we know that the sage himself would neither affirm 


nor deny it; but that their dead lived on in another state was cer- 
tainly the belief of the early ages with which we have now to do, as 


it is still the belief of the great majority of the Chinese people. 


But the She is silent as the Shoo-king as to any punitive retribution 
hereafter. There are rewards and dignity for the good after death, 
but nothing is said of any punishment of the bad. In one ode 
indeed (II. v. VIII. 6) a vague feeling betrays itself in the writer 
that after every other method to deal with proud slanderers had failed, 
heaven might execute justice upon them ; but it may be that he had 
only their temporal punishment in view. The system of ancestral 
worship prevented the development of a different view on this subject. 
The tyrant-oppressor took his place in the temple, there to be feast- 
ed and worshipped and prayed to, in his proper order, as much as 
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the greatest benefactor of his people. I have pointed out, on III. iii. 
IV. 5, how King Seuen in his distress in consequence of the long 
continued drought, prays to his parents, though his father, King Le, 
had been notoriously wicked and worthless; and how endeavours 
have been made to explain away the simple text from a wish, pro- 
bably, to escape the honour which it would seem to give to one so 
undeserving of it.” 


(To continued.) 


Educational Department, 
Rev. Joun C. Ferauson, Editor. 


Published in the interests of the ** Educational Association of China.” 


The Importance of Ethical Teaching in the New Learning 
of China. 


(Concluded from June number.) | 


to introduce and to increase the ethical element in the new 
learning of China. The first important channel of ethical in- 
fluence I would suggest to be that of the preparation of text-books for 
school use in giving instruction in Western learning, in which ethical 
principles should be clearly pointed out wherever they are involved, 

and should be fully developed when the subjects under discussion 
pertain directly to human relationships. From the Christian standpoint 
“the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom,” and it is yet further 
the broad foundation upon which men’s deepest moral convictions, 
are built, and resting upon which they have their greatest strength 
and permanence. Chinese sages and distinguished teachers all down 
the ages have pointed to the law of heaven as the ultimate ground 
of right, the final source-of human obligation. Let us not then be 
half-hearted in introducing the ethical element into our text-books of 
Western learning, but let us rather imitate the good example set 
for us by Chinese writers, and having not only the knowledge of the 
‘law of heaven, but the profounder knowledge of the author of that. 
law in His being, character and government of His creatures, let us 
boldly announce, illustrate and enforce ethical truths wherever in our 
writings there is proper occasion for such discussion, and let us rest 
those truths for their final authority, not upon the nature of man ia 
his weakness, not upon the law of an impersonal heaven, bat upon 
the holy will of the personal ruler of the universe. 


ie" us inquire through what channels of influence we may hope. 
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The psalmist declared that the glory of God was revealed in His 
works, and that in them His speech could be continually heard. Na- 
ture is the first great book of revelation, and every branch of physical 
science, when properly unfolded, becomes a beautiful and impressive 
chapter in natural theology. With the physical sciences taught not 

as the evolution of a spontaneous unthinking law, but as the creation 
‘a an all-wise all-powerful living Spirit, whose works are directed 
to ends of the highest benevolence, there is laid in the minds of 
students the deep foundation of moral obligation in the realization of 
@ personal relationship to such a spirit. 

Text-books in history and geography, the one science treating 
exclusively of human relationships, and the other very largely so, 
ought to be so written that the student, along with his growth in know- 
ledge, should grow in virtue, should be gathering impressive lessons 
as to the duty of purity, of truthfulness, of regard for the rights of 
others, of patriotism, of compassion. Several valuable translations 
on the important subject of international law have been made into 
the Chinese language by Dr. W. A. P. Martin, or by Chinese scholars 
under his supervision, and these books may well be taken as models 
not only for their chaste and beautiful Chinese, but for the manner 


in which they present Christian ethics as containing the regulative 


principles that should govern the intercourse of nations. Two or 
three similar books ought to be prepared on the subject of political 
economy, dealing with it in its wide relationships and teaching the 
lessons that benevolence and not selfishness, honesty and not deceit, 
are the conditions of social improvement and of national prosperity ; 
that the true theory of exchange is not that some must suffer loss, 


that others may add to their possessions, but that all may be mutually ~ 


profited by the equitable transfer of the industries of each. Chinese 
schools of higher education are still waiting for contributions to the 
study of mental science. A little tentative work has been done, 
enough to emphasize the value of more extended and careful work. 
I am glad to know that Dr. Martin, with his experienced Chinese pen, 
has taken up this valuable work, and [ have no doubt that an impor- 
tant contribution to the subject will be the result. Chinese students 
need to be taught concerning the nature of conscience, concerning 
the freedom and the limitations of the will, concerning the laws re- 


gulating the operation of motives, concerning the training of the — 


various power of the mind, that its capacities may have their highest 
development and realize their noblest ends, Text-books in moral 


-gcience are as yet a desideratum in the Christian schools of China, 


This is a lack which we should make haste to supply, and books 
should be prepared on this subject of such commanding merit that 
they will make for themselves a place and use in the governmental 
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schools which are to multiply from this time forward. There isa 
philosophy of moral relationships and obligations that can be set 
forth illustrated and enforced along many lines. ‘The central teach- 
ings of Confucianism will be found to be in harmony with this philo- 
sophy when wisely developed, since Confucianism teaches as distinctly 
as does Christianity that benevolence is the source of all right action. 
Thus the law of benevolence, which is but another name for the law 
of love, can be presented as thé law of life, regulative in all human 
relatiouships. We know that right character is something vastly 
higher. than right knowledge, but right knowledge is an important 
condition to right character, and when students have grasped with 
their understandings the great thought that their own highest good 
is secured in seeking to promote the highest good of others, a line of 
approach has been established to their deepest moral convictions, 
and Christianity will find a powerful internal “vy to help her in her 
spiritual conq uest of the soul. 

Thus an opportunity is now offered ne us to exert a direct moral 
influence upon the young men and women of China who set themselves 
to the study of Western learning through the channel of the text- 
books which we may place in their hands for use, and this influence 
may be further increased by multiplying books of general knowledge, 
helping to make students acquainted with all that is best in our West- 
- ern civilization, and so to inspire them with purposes of noble living. 

Another line of approach open to the Christian Church to con- 
tribute the ethical element to the new learning of China is that of 
preparing Christian teachers to occupy important places in the insti- 
tutions of learning which are to be established. Doubtless a first 
necessity in our Christian educational work is to raise up a body of 
wise and consecrated young men and women who shall become the 
leaders of the Church of the future ; but the lines of educational 
opportunity are ever widening, and our plans for educational activity 
should widen with our opportunities. The awakening desire for 
Western learning which we now observe on every hand, is a sure proof 
of the breaking up of the old order of things, and the Church must 
multiply its agencies to meet the new conditions if she would reap 
the harvests that will ripen for her hands. In our Christian schools 
we have full command of our own methods, and should aim to make 
such schools not nominally but essentially Christian, to create by 
every means a pervasive Christian atmosphere, 1 in which young men 
and women will find it difficult to live in religious indifference, We 
should anchor our ethical teachings to religious teachings, seeking al- 
ways to lead students to rest their purposes of right living upon the bed- 
rock of a personal trast in God. We know in advance that young Chi- 
nese Christian teachers in governmental schools will meet with strong 
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temptations to loosen their hold of religious things, but if we do our 
work well, while they are under our instructions, we can confidently 


trust them in the care of Him who is stronger than their temptations, 


and will help them to stand. Such men will be the living illustra- 
tions of the ethical teachings which the students gather from their 
books, and will inspire them with a desire to imitate the virtues 
which adorn the lives of their teachers. 

One further opportunity of exerting an ethical influence upon ‘the 
new learning of China, may be mentioned, that which is presented 
to foreign Christian scholars who are invited to take charge of 
Chinese schools of Western learning. Evidently the circumstances 
im pose limitations upon such scholars. In accepting their positions they 
consent to give their time and strength to the development and 
supervision of such schools along the general lines indicated by their 
founders. They cannot, however, be compromised in any way in the 
exercise of their religious liberty and in the free expression on all 


_ proper occasions of their Christian convictions. They should have 


power to establish regulations for the government of the students 


' under their hands. There is a danger with Chinese students that 


we overemphasize our Western ideas, that we give them too much 
liberty before they have learned to wisely use that liberty, that we 
make too little allowance for their heredity and environment in their 
power of self-government, and in our haste to develop their manhood 
we allow them to be exposed to temptations which they have not 
moral strength to overcome. In the Confucian theory of education 
the pupil lives under the law of the teacher, and must strictly obey 
his instructions. We shall do a serious wrong to Chinese students, 
and do much to defeat the highes tends of education, if we remove 


them from the exacting requirements of Confucian schools, where 


along with their Confucian training they are learning important 
lessons in subordination to authority and allow them the liberty of 
self-government, which generally prevails in schools of higher learn- 
ing in Western lands. The results of such a system, put in operation 
with Chinese students, would almost certainly tend to destroy man- 
hood rather than to build it up, as liberty without moral principle 
always tends to license. If strict regulations are preserved in such 
schools, and evil is carefully searched out and punished, then right 


moral instructions are powerfully reinforced by the strong hand of 


authority. With correct moral instruction and correct external habits 
of life, to which conscience can but give its commendation, there is 
good ground of hope that the best type of Confucian morality may 
at least be exemplified in the future lives of students, and that with 
many these moral convictions may become vivified — the mane 


 traths of a living Christian faith. 
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I recall an ancient Chinese saying of thé people of the kingdom 


_of Ch‘u that they had nothing precious about which they could boast, 


that they could only boast of men. Truly a noble man is the highest 
object of a nation’s boasting. Why is China now lying among the 
nations like a palsied, impotent giant? Is it not because she is sorely 
lacking in men of sterling moral character to direct the affairs of 
government and to take their proper place in the counsels of the 


nations? The hope of China is not in the inventions and physical 


improvements that are soon to find their way to this country from 
the Western world ; it is not in the great intellectual awakening that 
is soon to set in and in the added knowledge which is to be acquired; 
it is rather in the great moral transformation that is to take place 
through the pervasive and powerful influence of a vital Christianity, 
operating along its own direct lines to bring men and women to a 
humble and devout trust in God and operating through secondary 
agencies, through general literature, through text-books prepared for 
use in schools and through the personal teaching and example of 
Christian men to inspire students of the rising generation with 
higher moral purposes than Confucianism has been able to impart, 
and thus to open new channels through which we may hope the 
water of the Spirit will be poured in due time, causing these purposes 
to root themselves in a living faith in God, and so to bring forth the 
abundant and perennial fruits of virtue in future years. Thus China 
will again be able to boast of men and of the blessings that true 
men always bring to any nation. | 


Notes and Items. 


IM R. Hayes by this new work has added to the many obligations 


under which our teachers and schools in China have been 

long laid. The Tengchow College has been one of the 

chief factors in the educational awakening of China, not only by the 

teachers it has sent forth to the many schools which 

are now centres of light in this empire, but by the num- 

on Heat. 1 or of excellent text-books it has supplied for our use. 

Mr. Hayes has already given us two excellent text-books in the 

department of physical science in his works on Light and Sound, and 

he now adds a third in his work on Heat. We hope he will soon 

ive us another one on Electricity, on the same general plan, and 
thus still further increase our indebtedness to him. 

In his short preface Mr. Hayes tells us that this new work is 

in the main a translation of the section on heat in the fourteenth 


edition of Ganot’s Physics. 


Treatise 
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It is needless to say anything on the value of such a work, as 
all teachers in our higher schools are well acquainted with it already. 

The terminology is made uniform with the author’s works on 
Astronomy, Light and Sound, and the names of the chemical 
elements are those adopted by the Committee on Technical Terms 
appointed by the Educational Association. We are thus making 
some advance towards adoption of a uniform teeminology, a thing 
which we all desire. 

It gives us special pleasure to see such a text-book as this 
offered to the schools of China. The tendency has been to produce 
too many text-books of a mere elementary nature, and it has been 
difficult to obtain anything suited exactly to the needs of our higher 
schools and colleges. The printing and illustrations in this book 
are good, and like the rest of Mr. Hayes’ books, it present an attract- 


ive appearance. There is an English and Chinese vocabulary ap-— 


pended, which makes it convenient for reference for the teacher as 


well as for those students who are studying _ J. J. 


June 6th, 1898. 


Correspondence, 


A NEW REMEDY FOR PLAGUE. 
To the Editor of 
“Tur CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: There is great excite- 
ment in some parts of this prefec- 
ture over the discovery of a new 
remedy for the plague. Last 
autumn fever and ague were very 
prevalent, and an American patent 
medicine firm had just sent out an 
Ague Specific by way of experiment. 
Doubtless many of your readers 
know Dr. Harter’s Ague Specific. 
Our colporteurs who saw many of 
the sufferers from ague, kept a small 
supply on hand and gradually in- 
troduced it. When the plague broke 
out this spring in the country 
villages the people—thanks to 
their belief in cure-al/s—began 
using the ague medicine, and soon 
reports—both reasonable, and, ex- 
travagant reports—filled the air. 
One bottle is said to cure five 
patients if administered during the 
first stages of the disease; some 


were cured who had been prepared 


for burial. Our stock soon ran 
low, and we are now anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of a second 
shipment. When the poor people 
declare over and over that it cures 
one does not feel comfortable after 
sending them away without it. To 
learn that it had been tried with 
equally favorable results in other 


parts of the country, would indeed 


be cause for sincere gratitude. 
Every friend of our suffering race 
wants to help in these times of sore 
visitation, and I now gladly give 


such information as has reached 


me. If I learn anything further— 
either favorable or unfavorable—I 


shall be happy to send you another 


note. The people here, as a rule, 
have the swellings, but there are 
also many cases of what might be 
called suppressed plague—no swell- 
ings, but intense fever. The mere 
sight of a dead rat is said to be 
enough to give one the poison. 

Yours in the interest of this 
helpless people, 


F. OHLINGER. 
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THE ARIMA CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of 
‘THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: The announcement of the 


- programme for the Summer Confer- 


ence at Arima has been somewhat 
delayed this year, owing to the 
difficulty of finding out who would 
be present to take part. However, 
the papers have all been assigned, 
and the following subjects will be 
brought before the meetings, which 
will take place in August, beginning 
with the 7th and concluding on the 
14th :— | 

‘‘The Lord’s method of dealing 
with enquirers.” 

“The character and mission of 
the Prophet Jeremiah.” 

“The place of singing in Christ- 


ian life and work.” 


* Moses in his intercourse with 
God.” 

“Our ascended Lord, His pre- 
sent work.” | 

‘The work of the Holy Spirit as 
revealed in the Book of Acts.” 

While arrangements have not yet 

been perfected, it is expected that 


~ Geo. C. Needham, the well known 


evangelist, will be present during 
the meetings of the Conference, and 
it is hoped will take part. : 


_ BR. Austin THomson, 
Secretary. 
Kobe, June 10th, 1898. 


ONE BIBLE OR THREE? 
To the Editor of 
es THE CHINESE RECORDER. ” 


Dear Sir: In the decade 1880-90, 
usually under the signature of 
‘¢ Juvenis,” we wrote twelve or fif- 
teen short appeals for ‘ One Bible 
in China,” but now the realization 
of this hope seems farther off than 


ever before. The object of this 
brief note is to sound the alarum 
throughout the Protestant host! 
There are now three companies 
of revisers making three distinct 
Bibles. without the slightest re- 
ference to each others’ labors. The 
question comes, Will the General 
Conference of 1901 accept these 
three Bibles? Let individual mis- 
sionaries, the various missionary 
associations, the annual mission 
councils and the Church coarts in 
China answer, No! Then the 
revisers will consider the question 
of having one Bible. 

The importance of one Bible 
for China cannot be overestimated. 
How often we hear a native preach- 
er say, ‘“‘My text is so and soin 
this version and so and so in that ; 
Ido not know which is the true 
translation!’ Some time ago I 
made the statement that “ heaven 


was 5000 Zi long.” A man sitting 
in front of the pulpit asked, ‘*‘ How 


do you know that?” ‘From this 
book.” ‘ Let me see it.” I held in 
my hand the Soochow Vernacular, 
but gave John’s version to him, 
He said, “ Here it is 4000 7+; you 
certainly are very accurate in your 
statements!” There are thousands 
of terms that need to be fixed if 
as Protestants we appeal to the 
Bible. ; 

To simplify the matter we bring 
the unifying of the Easy Wén-li 
and the Mandarin version as the 
practical question before the 
Church in China. If we under- 
stand it aright the High Wén-li 
is simply the revision of the Dele- 
gates’ version, and is to be publish- 
ed by the B. and F. B. 8S. We 
express the hope that all Americans 


recommend that the A. B. S. pub- 


lish only the Easy Wéen-li, the 
Mandarin and the Vernacular ver- 
sions as quite sufficient for the 
wants of this great nation. It is 
important when we say, “ Jesus 


said,” to give his words as nearly 


as possible. There is no object in 
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making the Bible hard for the 
Chinese to understand. The schol- 
ars now are turning against their 
high literary style as a national 
burden imposed upon them for 
ages. The six million copies* of 
the Delegates already distributed 
among the eighteen provinces will 
yield a glorious harvest, but after 
-this prophets and apostles will 
speak in the language of the peo- 
ple. We dwell upon this, in order 
to facilitate the practical question 


of making the Easy Wén-li and the 


Mandarin identical in the use of 
terms and in the construction of 
the sentences. 

That the two can be made one 
is clear by reference to the portions 
of the Bible issued by Dr. John 
in the written and spoken langua- 
ges. The minister can read from 
the Mandarin and the congregation 
look at the Wén-li and tind them 
one and the same. 

That we shall have a_ better 
translation by the versions having 
to be passed upon verse by verse 
and chapter by chapter by the two 
committees—an upper and a lower 
house—is also self-evident. 

How then can it be brought 
abont? Let the Executive Com- 
mittees, appointed by the General 
Conference of 1890, request the two 
companies of revisers to meet at the 
same time and place, and they will 
work in harmony. 

The Easy Weén-li Committee 
meets winter and summer in Hong- 
kong, and certainly in July and 
August “ bears the heat of the day.” 
Cannot the Mandarin company like- 


wise arrange to meet in January 


and both assemble in Shanghai? 
Perhaps Chefoo in summer would 
add strength to those now engaged 
in Herculean labors. As the Lord 
grants wisdom to these fathers and 
brethren, may He also grant unzty ! 
Let these two be one and then 


throughout China the colloquial 


versions can be brought into exact 
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accord with the standards and all 
the Church rejoice in ong BIBLE IN 
CHINA. 

Very sincerely, 


Hamppen C. DuBose. 
Soochow, June 10th, 1898. 


WORK AMONG STUDENTS. 
To the Editor of 
‘THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Deak Sir: During Mr. J. R. Mott’s 
visit to China a year or two ago, a 
College Y. M. C. A. was organised 
by this writer, composed of some — 
of the teachers and pupils in the 
Anglo-Chinese College. Meetings: 
have been held regularly each week 
from the organisation till now, 
and they have been a blessing to 
many, Besides the members, other 
students have attended the meet- 
ings. Early in April Mr. R. E. 
Lewis came to Shanghai as the— 
international representative of the 
College Y. M. C. A’s. to work among 
the colleges in China. | 

On Sunday night, the 7th of 
May, Mr. Lewis met with the A.- 
C. College Y. M. C. Association 
and delivered a most timely, appro- 
priate, helpful, inspiring address, 
Mr. John Marshall, alias Mr. Dzau 
Sih-kung, one of our teachers, act- 
ing ‘as interpreter. At the close | 


of the address Mr. Lewis was in- 


troduced to the officers of the 
Association and invited them to 
his house to tea on the following 
Wednesday afternoon. They went 


and spenta pleasant profitable hour. 


Mr. Lewis was so well pleased 
with the appearance of the pupils, 
the close and careful attention to 
his address, and the manner in 
which they received it, that. he 
remarked to me he would like to 
have a week in which to work 
with and for the students. 

I was only too glad to avail of the 
services of one so gifted, so well | 
qualified, so anxious to work for 
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students who needed just the help, 
sympathy and leadership Mr. Lewis 
could give. I told him to come 
again on the following Sunday 
night and continue each night for 
the week. This he did, and during 
the week delivered six addresses 
most admirably suited to students. 
All: of the boarding pupils and 
some from outside, with the most 
of the teachers, came regularly each 
night, and showed by their atten- 
tive hearing that their minds and 
hearts were receiving the truths 
spoken. 

Some of the pupils met Mr. Lewis 
privately for special help and in- 
struction. His meetings were ob- 
ject lessons to the officers of the As- 
sociation, and he showed them how 
to work for others. His addresses 
were helpful to all who heard them. 
They did much good, and will 
continue to do good as the seed 
then sown has time to germinate, 
grow and produce fruit. 


Results of the Meeting. 


A Workers’ Band was formed. 
Sixty persons promised to observe 
the ‘morning watch,’ which means 
to spend a half hour each morning 
in Bible study and prayer. Some 
promised to read the Bible a 
quarter ofan hour. This will, I 
trust, lead them to pray also. 

These sixty persons were divided 
- into three classes, which meet week- 
ly for a review of what they have 
read during the week. They 
study the Gospel of John. Those 
who can understand English quite 
well, form one class, with Mr. Lewis 
as leader. The older ones who do 
not know much English yet, who 
are Christians and probationers, 
form another class, with one of our 
Christian teachers as a_ leader. 
Another class is composed of smaller 
boys, some of whom are trying to 
be Christians, are led by the Pre- 
sident of the Association, one of 
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our teachers, a young man of fine 
character, more than ordinary abi- 
lity and of great promise. Six 


pnpils took a decided stand for 


Christ, One of them wishes now to 


receive baptism. The others must 


obtain the consent of their parents. 

I for one hail with glad delight 
the coming of Mr. Lewis to China. 
I am very thankful that he is lo- 
cated in Shanghai. He is peculiar- 
ly fitted for the work he has come 
here to do, and I do most heartily 
commend him to the teachers and 
pupils in all of our colleges in parti- 
cular and to all the missionaries 
in general. 

The students in the college felt 
strangely drawn to him, and he is 
always more than welcome to come 
among us. We are grateful to him 
for what, under God, he did for us 
all. | 

P.S.—The Workers’ Bible Train- 
ing Class, composed mostly of the 
officers of the Association, ten in 


number, is studying the Life of 


Christ and of His apostles with 
particular reference to the personal 
work done by them. This class 
meets once in two weeks, when 
each one gives an account of the 
personal work done during that 
time. 

I look for much good from this 
class, and hope that this personal 
work will be a blessing to the 
workers and also to those for whom 
they work. 

The College has enrolled 238 
students this term, the largest 
number ever enrolled. Many pupils 
were turned away for want of 
accommodation. ‘This session has 
been a successful one, and already 
there are applicants for the fall 
term, Evangelistic work has been 
kept to the front all this term with 
good results. Twenty pupils have 
become probationers. 


G. R. 


y 


The Preparation for Christianity in the 


tory of Moral Development, By R. 

_M, Wenley, Se. D. (Edin,), D. Phil. 
(Glas.), Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan, some time 
Honorary President of the Glasgow 
University Theological Society. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., 1898, pp. 189. — 


This little work consists of nine 


chapters, the first of which is an 
This is followed by 


introduction. 
one on ‘Socrates as a Mission- 


ary of the Human Spirit,’ another — 


on ‘Greek Self-Criticisw,’ a third 
on ‘Salvation by Wisdom,’ a fourth 
on ‘The Mission of the Jews,’ and 
three more on ‘The Preparation of 
the World’, ‘The Preparation of 
the Spirit,’ and ‘The Advent of the 
Saviour,’ followed by a conclusion. 
The preface informs us that in so 

. rapid a survey of so great a theme 
no attempt at originality is made, 
unless it be in making the past 
vivid. Processes are entirely sup- 
ressed, results alone appear. The 
k is one of what is termed the 
‘Church of Scotland ‘ Guild Series,’ 
designed to deepen the intelligent 
interest of the laity in all questions 
connected with the origin, nature, 
history, and extension of the 
Christian religion. Of the value of 
such compendiums upon important 
themes there can be no question. 
In regard to the usefulness of this 
special volume we think that there 
can also be no room for much differ- 
ence of opinion, although every 
student of the subjects treated will 
wish that some particular themes 
had been more elaborated than 
the author found’ possible in the 
very limited space assigned him. 
We should like to suggest to all 
writers on philosophical topics that 
an excellent test of the reality of 
a thought in English, is the pos- 
sibility of transferring it into 
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Ancient World, A study in the His- © 
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sentences would not bear this test, 
but then he never intended that 
they should. Every missionary 
will here find hints for development 
in teaching his more advanced 
pupils. On page 114 we note a mis- 
print, by which ‘learning’ is made 
to represent ‘clearing.’ 
A. H. 8. 


THE CONFERENCE COMMENTARY. 


“And their works do follow 
them.” In the General Missionary 
Conference of 1890 the late Rev. 
Dr. A. Williamson ably advocated 
a Bible with notes and comments, 
and under his masterly guidance 
an Executive Committee, with Rev. 
J. W. Stevenson as Secretary, was 
appointed to select annotators 
who should do the work. The 
New Testament Commentary is 
now in press—the first edition 
5000—and is expected to be for sale 
in October. 

The notes, which are limited in 
extent to three times the text, are 

repared with special reference to 
the Chinese Christians, so that all 
who can read may understand the 
mind and words of apostles and 
prophets. The introductions to 
the books are a special feature of 
the work, and it is a full Reference 
Commentary. There are analyses of | 
the books, chapters and paragraphs. 
It is published in the paragraph 
style. First, the subject of the 
paragraph; then the text (6 to 12 
verses), and the notes, with refer- 
ences interspersed, to follow. The 
Executive Committee had an eye 
to the esthetic in the style of 
printing they have selected. The. 
paragraph title is in the Ming A, 
the text in the Chung rp, the com- 
ments in the Hing #7, and the 


references in the Kya jf, while the 
words taken from the text are yay 


Chinese without losing the greater 
part ofit. Many of Prof. Wenley’s 
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enclosed in brackets,—one of the 
most beautiful pages issued by the 
Mission Press, Dr. John’s version, 
in lieu of the revision, has been 
used as the text. It is a conve- 
nient Bible for student missionaries 
to gather homiletic notes, a text- 
book for the schools, a companion 
for the native preacher and colpor- 
teur, and an excellent compend for 
young theological professors to 
put in the hands of their classes, 
who can simply recite from the 
Commentary, committing many of 
the parallel passages to memory. 
The books have been divided a 


follows :— | 


Matthew, Part I., A. P. Parker, D.D. 
3° 99 Il, J. Ross, D.D. 
Mark, H. V. Noyes, D.D. | 
Luke, H. C. DuBose, D.D. 
John, Wm. Muirhead, D.D. 
Acts, H. C. DuBose, D.D. 
Romans, H. C. DuBose, D.D. 
I. II Cor., Rev, C. K. Voskamp. 
Galatians, Wm. Muirhiad, D.D. 
Ephesians, H. C. DuBose, D.D. 
Philippians, H. C. DuBose, D.D. 
Colossians, H. C. DuBose, D.D. 
I. II. Thess., H. C. DuBose, D,D. 
I. II. Tim., H, V. Noyes, D.D. 
Witus, J. Ross, D.D 
Philemon, J. Ross, D.D. 
Hebrews, H. V. Noyes, D.D. 
_ James, J. Ross, D.D. 
I. Il. Peter, Wm. Muirhead, D.D. 
I. Il. II. John, H. C. DuBose, D.D, 
Jude, J. Ross, D.D. | 
Revelation, Rev. C. K. Voskamp. 


Each book was sent by the 
author to the other members of the 
Commentary Committee for cri- 
ticism, and after these criticisms 
were engrossed it passed the rounds 
the second time, and as a proof of 
the faithfulness of those to whom 
the work was intrusted it may be 
mentioned that the larger part of the 
books had to be rewritten. It was 
often asked, ‘‘ How can men of dif- 


ferent nationalities and denomina- > 


tions make a union commentary ?” 
The answer was, ‘“‘It been 
done.” The spirits of harmony and 
unanimity prevailed throughout 
the whole work. It was consid- 


ered a most felicitous circumstance 
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that Shahghai’s Jubilee mission- 
ary, the Nestor of Sinim—a 
Prince on interpretation—was the 
Chairman of the Committee. 
eye was not dimmed to behold the 
glories of the Word, nor his 
strength in unveiling its meaning 
abated, and this venerable 
minister of Christ felt that he 
could not go on with the Old 
Testament, his brethren parted 
from him with unfeigned express- 
ions of regret, but with rejoicing — 
that the Words of Jesus and His 
disciples had been expounded’ by 
this master in Israel, whose sun, 
now westward inclined, is setting 
in a blaze of glory and reflecting 
its radiance over the eighteen 
provinces, 

The Chinese Tract Society are 
the publishers of the Commentary. 
Rev. James Jackson, of Kiukiang, 
has been added to the O. T. Com- 
mittee, of which Dr. Noyes is the 
Chairman. One or two more 
members will be chosen and the 
work pressed forward to comple- 
tion at as early a day as possible. 


The following extract is from a 
notice of Mr. Macgowan’s History 
of China, taken from the Hongkong 
China Mail :— 

This is a fat tome of over six 
hundred closely-packed pages. It 
begins in the remotest mythical 
ages and ends with June, 1895, 
when Liu Yung-fa, the vaunting 
Black-flag chief, secretly took flight’ 
from Formosa. After carefal and — 
leisurely perusal we have no 
hesitation in saying that it would 
be difficult to speak too highly of 
this work. Mr. Macgowan, in the 
second paragraph of his very 
modestly-phrased preface, tells us 
he has been over thirty years in 
China; and the bulky volume 
under review is clear evidence that 
they have been years of honest 
fruitful toil. He has given us an 
eminently useful contribution to the 


His 
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knowledge of the history of the 
Middle Kingdom,—one that will 
easily and immediately rank with 


the best that has so far been — 


produced. It is a solid and endur- 
ing monument to the author's 


patient, unwearied researches amid | 


the dreary lonely wastes and 
interminable arid wilds of Chinese 
annalistic literature; and must, 
unquestionably, place his name in 
the very forefront of living sinolo- 
gues. Mr. Macgowan has richly 
won the lasting gratitude not mere- 
ly of the small band of students of 
Chinese, but of that much larger 
class of readers of general history 
to whom his splendid work will 


come both as an unexpected revela-- 


tion and a boon. We could not 
possibly give higher praise; to 
award it a lesser meed would be 
manifestly unjust. 


British and Foreign Bible Society. Re- 
port of the China Agency for the year 
ending December 31st, 1897. 

This well printed volume of 77 
pages is replete with most interest- 
ing and useful facts, Encouragement 
marks nearly every line. The ac- 
tive representative of the Society 
in China, Rev. G. H. Bondfield, 
says at the outset:— 

‘ Again I have the pleasure to 
report a successful year. The de- 
tails of printing, issues and circula- 


tion which follow, shew that the 


gratifying advance of 1896 has 


been well maintained in 1897, 


whilst the reports from sub-agents 
and missionaries contirm the ex- 
perience of former years that right- 
ly directed colportage is one of the 
most effective. agencies at work for 
the evangelization of the Chinese.” 

“ Printing.—There were printed 
and received into stock 2,132 Bibles, 
28,426 Testaments and 684,591 
Portions, making a total of 715,149 
volumes, an increase of 174,453 
over the figures of last year.” 

The following table shows the 
increase in 1897 :— 


Bibles 
Tests. tions. Totals. 
‘“**Circulation for 1890 1,041 4,703 206,313 212,057 

1 1,690 6,021 230,231 237,942 


1892 1,561 4,360 184,993 190,949 


o »» 1893 2,556 7,055 226,310 235,921 


1,817 6,509 280,430 288,756 
po »» 1895 3,011 8,034 225,672 236,717 
»» 1896 3,274 12,437 350,636 366,347 


1897 4,689 18,576 543,747 567,012 
Total Circulation prior to 1890, 4,320,000 
to date, 6,655,701.” 
The Report continues: ‘Thanks 
to the energy of our sub-agents and 
to the hearty co-operation of an 
increasing number of missionaries, 
we have been able during the past 
year to circulate the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in whole or in part, in seven- 
teen out of the eighteen provinces, 
as well as in Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Thibet, Hainan and Hongkong. 
And, side by side with their ordi- 
nary duties, it is gratifying to report 
that our colporteurs in many dis- 
tricts are doing a work of special 
importance by seeking out in their 
own villages and hamlets those who 


are known to be interested in the 
truth or to have come under the. 


influence of the Gospel in hospital 
or preaching hall or by casual at- 
tendance at someservice. In places 
far removed from any mission cen- 
tre the catechumen or enquirer is 
often to be found, and the colpor- 
teur is perhaps the only helper or 
instructor such scattered disciples 
are able to meet with from one 
year’s end to the other. Could the 
story of sume of our native workers 
be fully told, it would be seen that 
these men with the Book, are in- 
deed bearers of the Word of Life 
to many a heart. In their visits 
to the houses of enquirers, in their 
evening gatherings for prayer and 
Bible reading, and in their frequent 


talks by the wayside, they are. 


rendering service, the fruitfulness 
of which it is difficult to estimate. 
The reports which have reached 
us as to the good work done by our 
colporteurs are most encouraging, 
and the help which so many mis- 
sionaries have rendered, both in 
instructing them and in superin- 
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tending. their work, is gratefully 
acknowledged.” 

The personal reports of sub-agents 
and missionaries are of much value, 
as they contain many incidents 


which show that the Word of God _ 


is becoming more and more appre- 
ciated by native Christians and 
even by the heathen. In Man- 
churia 64,565 Bibles and Portions 
_ were sold, and 6,557 Gospels were 
circulated in Mongolia. Letters 
received from border stations in 
Kansuh indicate that our glorious 
Gospel is being introduced into the 
sealed country of Thibet. 
 . “In a journey of twenty days’ 
duration south of the Blue Lake 
(Kokonor) amongst the Panaka 
tribes, Mr. Rijnhart was able to visit 
between 200 and 300 tents, to meet 
with many Lamas and others, who 
received with readiness the books 
offered them. In a report, graphic 
and deeply interesting, but too long 
for reproduction, Mr.. Rijnhart 


gives details of his journey. ‘We - 
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gave a book to every tent we saw,’ 
he writes, ‘so that the Word of 
God will reach, being read to others — 
by those who can read in each 
tent, at least 2,000 persons.’ ” 

The lack of space forbids the in- 


—gertion of other extracts. 


The colporteurs of this Society 
are not encouraged to sell Bibles 
promiscuously, but to supply them 
to interested and instructed readers 
only. Grateful for the facts of 
this excellent Report we heartily 
concur with our brother -Bondfield 
when he says: “ The increase in the 
number of complete Bibles and 
Testaments sold is a noteworthy 
feature, and is oue of many signs of 
the remarkable progress of mission- 
ary enterprise in China. For were 
there no increase in the Church, or 
in the number of those who have 
placed themselves under Christian 
instruction, there would be no in- 
crease in the demand for complete 
copies of the Holy Scriptures.” 

S. I. WoopsrinGe. 


— 


Editorial Comment. 


THE death of the late Rev. Y. 
K. Yen, of the American Epis- 
copal Mission, Shanghai, deserves 
more than a passing notice. Other 
Chinese have been educated in 
the United States, and returned 
to their native land to live and 
labor among their own people, 
but there was only one Mr. Yen. 
He had a remarkable command 
of the English language, had 
read extensively and studied hard. 
‘With the retentive memory, 
which is almost the birth-right 
ot a Chinaman, and with no 
ordinary powers as a public speak- 
er, his services were sought for 
and availed of in both Great 
Britain and America, both in 


behalf of the work of Missions 


and as a forcible speaker against 
the opium traffic. His whole 


soul was stirred by the mis- 


chief which that pernicious drug 
was doing to his countrymen. 
Mr. Yen was not only a leader 
among his fellow-ministers of 
his own nationality, but at 
times like the General Missionary 
Conferences in Shanghai,’ his 
words were listened to with pro- 
found respect and his opinion was 
given the greatest weight. In a 
very appreciative notice of his 


life by the Rev. F. L. H. Pott, 
in the North-China Daily News 


of June 25th, he says Mr. Yen’s 
‘‘ whole life was a protest against 
those hasty generalisations some- 
times made in regard to the 
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character of the Chinese.’”’ Mr. 
Yen’s life was certainly a noble 
illustration of the possibilities of 
a cultivated, Christianized, Chi- 
nese mind. Indefatigable in his 
labors, wise in his counsels, mo- 
dest and unpretentious yet always 
courteous in his daily life, his 
death has deprived China of one 
of her most valuable workers, 
and the missionary body of a 
much loved and respected brother. 
* * 


THE Tientsin Committee of 
the Tien-tsu-hui having offered 
prizes for the best essay against 
foot-binding, received last month 
107 essays; these were sent 
from four provinces; the first 
prize for $20.00 was gained by 
Mr. Yang Shen-chin, of the Hu 
Pao Office, Shanghai. The second, 
$10.00, was taken by a student 
of the Tientsin University; and 
the third was carried off by a 

Tientsin theological student. 

* * 


Our readers will find much 
that is encouraging in the statis- 
tical table showing the progress 
of the Presbyterian Missions in 
Manchuria (published in Mission- 
ary Newsdepartment). A friend 
who was present at the annual 
meetings of Presbytery and Con- 
ference, writes : ‘‘ A note of hope- 
ful enthusiasm rang through all 
the meetings. Anxious question- 
ings as to the future ill-effect of 
Russian aggression upon our 
work fell flat. The feeling was 
something like this: ‘We don’t 
know what Russia may do, and 
we don’t care very much. God’s 
in His Heaven, all’s well with His 
Church. in Manchuria.’ There 
was never a doubt as to our fa- 
ture move. It must be forward 
in faith and fearlessness.” 
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It is a matter of interest to a wide 
circle of those well informed in mis- 
sionary literature that the Fleming 
H. Revell Company are already pub- 
lishing a third editon of Dr. Dennis’ 
“Christian Missions and Social 
Progress,”* which was issued in 
September last. The second volume 
will not be ready before the late 
autumn. It will embody the results 
of much research as to the social 
tendencies of mission efforts and 
present in painstaking detail the 
points of contact where Christian 
teaching and service have benefitted — 
heathen peoples and their social 
environment. Dr. Dennis finds the 
material to be abundant and much 
of it of striking interest, so much so 
that an elaborate series of statistical 
tables he was expecting to include 
in the second volume, will have to 
be printed separately as.a supple- 
ment. A summary of these tables 
will, however, be given in an ap- 
pendix to the second volume. The 
entire work, when completed, gives 
an encyclopedic view of the Christ-— 
ian forces at work among non- 
Christian races, a subject full of 
marvelous interest and of profound 
import at the present period of the 
world’s history. 

* 

There are many friends of foreign 
missionaries who make it a point 
to send them copies of late works 
of interest and value, which are 
hard to obtain in distant lands, and 
to which our attention might not 
otherwise be directed, however 
diligent we may be in keeping up 
with book reviews. | Occasionally 
some benevolent individual leaves 
a fund, the interest of which is to 
be used in this way, and not infre- 
quently authors are kind enough to 
present mission Boards with a large 
number of copies of their works for 


‘general distribution. In the course 


of asomewhat extended observation 
and experience we have known 


_ many books of real value thus put 


_* Copies have just been received at the Presbyterian Mission Press, — 
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into the hands of those who not 


only read them with interest, but 
passed them on to astill wider circle 
to coutinue their usefulness, | 
. 
But itmust beconfessed thatalong 
with these really helpful volumes 


there are many others of very doubt- 
_ ful value, So.nebody issues a book of 


‘Poems’ which do not ‘go off’ as 
well as he hoped, and he at once 
gratifies his desire to do good and 
to get fame by shipping them to 
the addresses of all the missionaries 
of whom he gets track through 
published lists, accessible, alas! to 
everyone. There is in Christian 
lands a great and. an apparently 
growing army of eccentric people 
who strive to set creation right by 
methods of their own patent. A 
surprisingly large number of these 
people seem to think, for what 
reason we can only imperfectly con- 


jecture, that the poor missionary 


athirst to know what they think 
and say. Whether it is because we 
are so benighted, or so advanced 
that we are expected to be abreast 
of every new device we are not 
entirely clear. But the fact is im- 
pressive. Fortunately postage on 
printed matter must be prepaid, 
and the tax on the time of the re- 
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cipient when worst comes to worst— 


as it often does—is sitnply that of 
laying the papers or pamphlets 
neatly in a pile for distribution to 
the Chinese who can ‘ take in’ any 
number of Western periodicals and 
feel no inconvenience whatever. 

* * * 


Of the increasing number of com- 
mercial documents which begin to 
flood the ‘New China’ all our readers 
must have experience. We are 
merely invited—not to be the agents 
of the ‘Museum ’—that we should 
probably notcare to do—but merely 
to send samples of everything pro- 
duced in our locality, together with 
suggestions as to what goods from 
our countries would be most likely 
to find a market. Some years since 
one of these enterprising individuals 
sent us a letter—with a two-cent 
stamp—asking for the addresses of 
the leading dealers in silk worms 
in our region. We returned on a 
postal card the names—in Chinese— 
of a cook in one of the families and 
of one of our children, the only 
persons iu the station answering to 
the conditions, but we never heard 
from the silk worm producer again, 
and he is probably exhibiting our 
communication as a rare Chinese 
curio, which perhaps it really is. 


—Pissionary Telus. 


Report of the Committee 
Of the North-China Mis- 
sion of the American 
Board on Self-support. 
1897-98. | 


‘The providence of God in with- 


holding a large proportion of the 


-wonted supplies for mission work, 


keeps the topic of self-support 


‘prominent in the thought of many 


workers in many lands. There is 
surely a deep meaning in this 
world-wide fact. The matter is in 


the air, and more.than that, a 
cursory examination of missionary 
literature shows that many new 
plans are laid, and that decided 
progress been made under 
widely varying conditions of mis- 
sionary activity. It often happens 
that there are two obstacles to the 
attainment of self-support. One is 
the Chinese convert, who has a 
natural and an instinetive conser- 
vatism which makes the effort 
involved repellant. He greatly pre- 
fers the old way, and without 
strong pressure will never adopt 
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any other. The second obstacle 
is the missionary himself, and of 
the two he is not infrequently the 
more serious one to deal with, 
because harder to move and more 
independent in his action. There 
is a right way and a wrong way in 
which to approach this subject 
‘with the Chinese. Irrigation is 
most beneficial to growing crops, 
but irrigation with hot water some- 
times fails to promote the harvest. 
_ We should bring to bear upon our 
Chinese constituency all the love 
and sympathy with which we are 
endowed, and should pray daily and 
earnestly for greater endowments 
of these indispensable graces in aid 
of the desired end. The best basis 
for this reform, as for any other, is 
the biblical, We think that all 
sewinary students, all station-classes, 
whether of men or women, should 
receive careful instruction as to 
the Scripture teachings on such 
matters as money and its use, the 
dangers of covetousness, the his- 
tory of the Tithe, with rational 
inferences as to the relation be- 
tween Old Testament rules and 
modern conditions, specific examples 
of liberal giving, such as those in 
the Books of Exodus and Chroni- 
cles, in the construction of the 
Tabernacle and the Temple; es- 
ca the 8th and 9th chapters of 

aul’s Second Letter to the Corin- 
thians. The tactful methods of the 
Apostle in dealing with the Corin- 
thians and the Galatians, offer to us 
a model of shrewd, practical wisdom. 

The Chinese are fond of spend- 
ing considerable suros for friends, 
in the form of presents, compli- 
mentary scrolls and the like. It 
is quite possible to persuade them 
to put the sums that would have 
been thus expended into some- 
thing of more practical value to 


the Church, as has been done in — 


one instance known to this com- 
mittee. They can be induced to 
make considerable gifts, especially 
if the precedent is once set, to 
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and all our wis- 
dom is needed to secure the best — 
results. Five affiliated Societies of 
Endeavor in our mission have now 


specific pu 


an accumulated sum amounting to | 


hundred thousand 
‘which they are ing to 
invest in good tie) Tt bae been 

suggested that the income should 
be used in supporting the Principal 
of the Academy. In 
the future, as in the past, contribu- 
tions from the members of each of 
these Societies will be collected. In 
due time, when the proceeds of tio 
accumulated interest shall be suf- 
ficient to warrant it, a similar 
investment will be made for the 
station having the next largest 
fund, and so onin turn. We do 
not approve.of invested funds as a 
support for native pastors ; but to 
the use of them to promote the new 
and higher education which mis- 
sion work increasingly requires, 
there can be no valid objection, 
During the past year material pro- 
gress has been made in the mission 
in the line of self-support by the 
ordination in one station of two 
pastors, the whole of whose support 
is assumed by the Church, Larger 
sums than before have been re-— 
quired from the patrons of station 


and village schools in some parts 


of the field. Self-supporting station- 
classes for men, and in at least one 
case for women, have been begun 
in three stations, as well as in our 
Shausi mission. One of our stations 
has, by vote of the local Congreya- 
tional Association, determined that 
in future all its village schools 
shall be wholly supported by their 
patrons. One station requires of 
its probationers at the time when 
they are received, an explicit pledge 
to give of their substance as God 
has prospered them, the bamboo 
tallies for their contributions being 
formally presented to them on the 
Sunday of their reception as proba- 
tioners. We find the Chinese ex- 
tremely alive to every aspect of the 
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need for greater self-help, and we 
are greatly encouraged by the un- 
animity and heartiness with which 
they take each forward step as the 
way is made clear, If there are 
parts of our wide field to which 
these observations do not altogether 
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apply, we urge patience, sympathy 
and loving perseverance in present- 
ing the matter in all wise ways, 
sure of ultimate success. 


Artuour H. Smita, 


GeorcE D. 
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